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Foreword 


E value too lightly the achievements of the 19th 

century. None, perhaps, is so taken for granted as 

. the network of secondary schools, which were 

founded in difficult days by diocesan priests, religious 

‘and laymen, and during the past century and a half have 

opened for many the way to the professions, to business 
and to the Church. 

Let it not be considered disloyal to ask whether these 
schools with their fine traditions conform to what the 
Holy Father calls “‘the vital law of continual adaptation.” 
Cardinal Stritch has recently declared that those responsible 


for Catholic schools should “‘covet” criticism. 


But criticism by what standards? An allocution delivered — 


in April by the Holy Father to a Roman school outlined 
an ideal against which to check our present system. 
For this issue we have commissioned a special translation 
of the address and invited a number of interested people 
to remark, out of their experience, on the bearing the Holy 
Father’s words have on Ireland’s secondary schools today. 

Few things in our opinion could contribute so notably 
towards a stir of ideals among our young people as the 
breath of the spirit that Pius XII longs for. And we believe 
that discussion which would help to strengthen that spirit 
in our schools would render a service both to the nation 
and to the Church. 


THE EDITOR 
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The Boarding School 


The following address on Education was delivered by the 
Holy Father to the Convitto Nazionale Maschile Di Roma on 
20 April 1956. 

The translation, from the Italian text in L’;OSSERV ATORE 
ROMANO of 21 April, is by Dom Celestine Cullen, O.S.B., 
who has added the divisions of the text. 


E welcome you to Our home with paternal affection, beloved 
W pupils of the Convitto Nazionale Maschile Di Roma, and 
wish to say how glad We are to find ourselves among you, 

your teachers and your families. 

Since you belong to a Roman school We feel not only that fresh 
breath of Spring which every group of young people brings with it, 
but We feel too as if We had returned for a few brief moments to 
the distant days of Our youth—to those peaceful years spent in 
another Roman school, heir, like yours, of a very fine tradition. 
We spent those years developing, with the help of God’s grace, 
the secret aspirations of the soul—a work in which every labour 
is light, every sacrifice becomes a joy. 

We were far from foreseeing at that time the way Divine 
Providence had mapped out for us. We knew, however, that Our 
first duty was not to oppose that Providence but to follow docilely 
whatever were its designs for Us, accepting the advice and 
instruction of those who represent It for every child, in the family, 
in the Church and in the school. 

This guiding principle of Our youth We wish ‘to give you as a 
souvenir of your meeting with Us, so that the years you spend at 
school may be fruitful for your whole lifetime. 


The Church’s Initiative in Education 


You have come here to Us to-day conscious of the glorious 
traditions of your School, which is known to have been founded 
at the end of the sixteenth century by Our Predecessor Clement VIII. 
He was anxious to assure that future generations of the Roman 
nobility, at that time the ruling class in the city, would be well 
fitted by their piety and culture to play their part in public and 
private life. The Institute, which rejoiced in the title of the ‘“‘Noble 
College of Pope Clement’’, fulfilled in every way the wishes and 
expectations of its founder, expressed in the Bull “Ubi primum ad 
summi apostolatus apicem’’ of the 7th July 1604 (Bullar, Rom. t.xi 
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90 and ff.). For some three centuries, under the splendid direction 
of the Sumaschi Congregation, it produced fine groups of young 
men distinguished for their religious lives, for the part they played 
in letters and in the arts, and for the practical lead and example 
they gave in public life. You may be justly proud that your school 
was the model for so many other Institutes in Italy and in Europe. 
These have exercised a profound influence for good on the world 
around them. All of them owe their origin to the Church’s warm 
solicitude for youth. 


The “‘Clementino” like so many other Roman schools was 
seriously affected by the political agitations of the last century. Its 
whole structure was altered and it passed through a period sadly 
out of keeping with its traditions. It was a phase, too, not likely 
to furnish the setting for the perfect education of the youth of a 
nation such as Italy, which cannot reject the values of religion. 
But this was by God’s favour a brief eclipse. With the return of 
more favourable times your school with its new name of “‘Convitto 
Nazionale” prospered once more and regained the confidence of 
Christian families. 

Your school has now been rebuilt on a new site in accord with 
the demands of modern pedagogical practice. It is directed by a 
chosen band of superiors, teachers and tutors and is supported and 
esteemed by the authorities. It has all that could be desired to 
assure the pupils who come to it from all over the country a 
perfect religious and scholastic education, and the best possible 
preparation for whatever réle they must play in civic life. 


We know also of the very fine scholastic achievements of the 
school, particularly in recent years, made manifest in the results 
of thé boys’ final examinations. These results are a tribute both 
to the boys’ diligence and, no less meritoriously, to the hard work 
and skill of their teachers. 


We feel however that it is possible in the education of youth to 
be satisfied simply with good results, without a reasonable effort 
being made to strive after perfection with the help of God’s grace. 
Well, then, as One who has a particular love for youth at study, 
We should like to take this opportunity to set before you some 
thoughts on the educative work of schools. This We do for your 
benefit and also for that of so many other young people whose 
future, and that of society itself, depends upon the few short years 
spent at school. 
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Advantages and Dangers of Boarding School Education 


College education, particularly in boarding schools, has given 

good resuits in the past and is still doing so. Recently, however, 
it has been the object of severe criticism on the part of certain 
experts in pedagogy. These would like to see it abolished as though 
it were totally inept. But their criticisms, even when backed by 
this or that manifest defect, do not constitute a sufficiently good 
reason for a sweeping condemnation of this type of education in 
itself. 
It is certainly true that the natural milieu of the home, when 
helped by the Church and its deficiencies madé good by the school, 
is best suited to assure a good and even perfect education. 
Frequently, however, circumstances of place, of work, or the 
persons concerned prevent the family from fulfilling this difficult 
task on its own. In such cases the boarding school becomes a 
providential institution without which countless young people 
would be deprived of a great good. 

But parents are not freed from the duty of caring for their 
children; rather must their influence be allowed to penetrate the 
boarding school itself, for they too have their part to play in that 
general formation which is the objective of the school. Between 
education within the family circle, which is often impracticable, 
and full-time education at a boarding school we have the system of 
part-time board, which combines the advantages of education at 
home with those proper to boarding schools. 

The chief advantages of the latter are that it develops in the 
character a more rigorous sense of duty, a spirit of discipline and 
precision as well as the habit of organizing one’s own activity. 
To these must be added a sense of responsibility for one’s actions. 
In school a boy in time learns to live in society, thanks to the 
variety of relations he has with his superiors, his fellow-pupils 
and those junior to him in age. He is incited to a healthy emulation, 
a right sense of honour and the acceptance of the inevitable 
sacrifices. Such dispositions acquired when he is still young will 
doubtless help him to face life’s vicissitudes and will help him to 
fulfil the duties of his own particular state. Excess and defect in 
method, however, can compromise the attainment of these resuits. 
to such an extent that the outcome may be quite the contrary and 
so give rise to the charge that boarding school education is fruitless 
and harmful. 

A communal life away from one’s environment, especially if 
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discipline is so rigid as not to distinguish one individual from 
another, undoubtedly has its dangers. Even small errors in method 
can produce boys who will have anything but a sense of personal 
responsibility. Because of their mechanical discharge of their duties, 
their study, discipline and prayer unconsciously become mere 
matters of form. Strict uniformity tends to suffocate personal 
initiative; a secluded life to restrict a wide vision of the world. 
An inflexible insistence on rules sometimes gives rise to hypocrisy, 
or imposes a spiritual level which for one will be too low and for 
another, on the contrary, unattainable. Excessive severity ends by 
making rebels of strong characters, while the timid become 
depressed and secretive. 


Remedies for the Dangers inherent in Boarding School Life 


It is possible and indeed imperative that these dangers be 
obviated by means of discernment, moderation and kindness. In 
the first place one must learn to regard each boy as an individual 
of specific character. So called mass-education, as likewise mass- 
teaching, is certainly less costly in effort but runs the risk of being 
of use to only some boys, while all have the right to profit by it. 
It is one of the laws of life that children are never quite alike, 
neither in intelligence nor in character nor in other spiritual 
qualities. When, therefore, one is arranging their way of life, or 
correcting or judging them, this individuality must be borne in 
mind. At least one must avoid that excessive uniformity which 
sometimes requires hundreds of boys of different ages tc study, 
sleep, dine and play in the same building—with the same timetable 
and rules for all. One way of obviating the disadvantages of such 
an arrangement is to divide the boys into homogeneous groups of 
such proportions as not to make it impossible for those in charge 
to have a paternal interest in each individual. Each group would 
have timetable, rules, and activity best suited to it. It is true that 
from the complex of moral and spiritual values of which he is made 
aware through the education he receives at his school, through a 
judicious choice of books and through good example, the normal 
youth will choose what he needs for his right formation. Yet this 
is not enough. He must further feel himself the object of a special 
attention on the part of the educator. He should never have the 
impression of being lost and forgotten in the mass—his own 
particular requirements disregarded, his needs and weaknesses 
overlooked—as if only his mere physical presence were of account. 
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This individual attention will stimulate the boy to mould and 
develop his own personal character. It will develop a spirit of 
enterprise and a sense of responsibility towards his superiors and 
his fellows, just as if he were living in the bosom of a large and 
well ordered family. 

The second characteristic of school life should be moderation. 
The old precept “‘ne quid nimis’’, which is the same as the other 
“in medio stat virtus’’, must inspire every act of the educator, be it 
when he draws up a rule or insists on its observance. An enlightened 
sense of discretion should determine the length of study time’ and 
of recreation. This same discretion should be in evidence when 
awarding prizes and when taking disciplinary action, when finding 
the balance between personal freedom and the enforcement of 
rules. Even pious practices must know the right measure, so that 
they do not become insupportable or tedious to the soul. Not 
infrequently have deplorable results been noted from an excessive 
zeal in this matter. Boys of Catholic boarding schools where 
moderation has not been a guiding principle, but which have sought 
to impose a tenor of religious practices hardly suitable for young 
clerics have been seen to neglect, on their return to their families, 
the most elementary duties of a Christian, such as going to Mass 
on Sunday. One should, indeed, help and exhort young men to 
pray but always in such measure that prayer remains a refreshing - 
need of the soul. 

Thirdly, an aura of gentleness should prevail in every school, 
of a kind, however, that will not undermine the formation of strong 
characters. Young people, especially those of good family back- 
ground, are formed to a sense of duty through personal persuasion, 
rational arguments and affection. A boy who is convinced of the 
love his parents and superiors have for him, will not fail to respond 
sooner or later, to their solicitude. Therefore the command which 
cannot be reasonably justified, the reproof which betrays personal 
rancour, as also purely vindictive punishment, must be rejected. 
Gentleness is to be abandoned only as a last resort, for a short time 
and in individual cases. It must control our judgment and over- 
ride strict justice because a boy is rarely mature enough to 
understand evil fully or so set upon it as not to be able to return 
to the path of righteousness when once this has been shown him. 


What of those who receive Secondary Education ? 


Your work in education cannot fail to show excellent results if 
these general, though practical, norms are diligently applied. You 
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should aiso bear in mind the helpful recommendations which your 
knowledge of pedagogy will suggest to you. We should now like to 
speak more directly to boys being educated in schools like yours. 
They must be made aware of what is expected of them by their 
families, by society and by the Church, and what should be their 
reaction to the attention lavished upon them. Families have recourse 
to boarding schools not only when constrained by the abnormal 
circumstances we have mentioned. They choose this type of 
education for their sons because they are convinced that it can 
result in an excellent and—within the bounds of possibility—a 
complete formation. The distinctive though not exclusive purpose 
of schools such as yours is to form young men who will be out- 
standing in every respect, men above the average, on whom society, 
both civil and religious, can rely on for the future. 

But how can even the most excellent school succeed in forming 
distinguished young men if you young people first of all have no 
wish to become so? The first step towards an excellent education 
is to have noble aspirations. His very youth spontaneously incites 
any healthy and intelligent boy to forge for himself fine and high 
ideals. Often, however, apathy and indolence or some other external 
influence conspire to stifle this enthusiasm and to reduce to modest 
proportions the desire to excel. To give way before trying, to 
withdraw before the battie, to desist before encountering adversity 
are indeed poor preludes to life’s journey. Unfortunately in our 
times many young people are insensible to the attraction of noble 
and sound ideals. These weak youths are content to tend their 
little world of personal comforts. What ideals they may have are 
ephemeral—of deceptive worth and immediate advantage. They 
may make good citizens and be useful to society; but what would 
become of a nation if a good proportion of its young people dared 
not aspire to great and egregious achievements? Its future, which 
demands progress, advancement and general amelioration, would 
be seriously compromised. We exhort you therefore to set your- 
selves high ideals. Choose for yourselves daring goals compatible 
with a right estimation of your capabilities. Then in the vast field 
of life you will make outstanding contributions to science or to 
art or in the service of society, which looks to the — for 
to-morrow’s courageous leaders. 


Boys are not to be passive 


It is certainiy one of the real merits of boarding school education 
not only to make souls aware of these high ideals, but to make them 
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long for them. This is done through a school’s fine traditions, 
through the boys’ spontaneous desire to excel and through the 
influence of exemplary teachers. But it is not enough to live in a 
praiseworthy school with every facility for an excellent and integral 
formation at your disposal. You must not think that all you have 
to do is to spend a few years there in a purely passive capacity. 
This would be to imagine that you were on a ship, where indeed, 
if you wish to reach a distant port, it does suffice to remain on 
board. But in life to set oneself an ideal worthy of attainment is 
but the first of the road’s many steps. The magic virtue which 
transforms ideals into reality does not exist. Only a strong 
will and the full exploitation of the talents at one’s disposal can 
effect such a change. Good-will must be backed by application. 
“What costs nothing is worth nothing” says the old adage: our 
application must be constant, inflexible in face of difficulty and 
ready to face up to trial and sacrifice. Goodness of soul is not 
received as a gift from another, as is an inheritance, but is acquired 
by one’s own personal strivings. Your school can, nevertheless, 
effectively help you—in a measure proportionate to your collabora- 
tion. How will this collaboration reveal itself in practice? Above 
all by your complete confidence in your educators. 


Trust and Confidence 


Trust is the fruit of esteem. The motives for much of what you 
are asked to do in school may be at first sight none too clear. To 
trust your educators means to be convinced that all you are taught, 
advised or ordered to do, springs from love and has as its aim 
your greater good. Many failures in life are due to a refusal to 
trust parents or teachers. Many bitter experiences would be avoided 
if one were always ready to trust those whose experience makes 
them worthy of credence. Have complete confidence, then, in those 
who have willingly accepted at the hands of Providence, the serious 
responsibility of your future. They have the required gifts of mind 
and heart. Among these your parents must have pride of place. 
You must._never query their counsels—at least until you are your- 
selves mature enough to deal with every adversity. 


Docility and a Spirit of Generosity 


Trust must be backed by docility. This docility will make you 
act upon advice, accept correction, and will allow you to be 
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influenced by suggestions prompted by sincere affection. The 
growing critical faculty of your time of life will often urge you to 
question this or that precept, while the suggestions of those who 
have little true interest in your future will invite you to shake off 
the hand of your guide; you must then remember that maturity 
of judgment comes with the years and that you alone will suffer 
from the consequences of rash deeds. 

Constant and generous application is the third virtue of those 
who wish to distinguish themselves. The boy who shrinks from 
getting down to work, who alternates weeks of intense study with 
others of laziness and frivolous occupations, who postpones his 
duties until the next day, will never reach the heights. At the 
moment you have a precious treasure—your youth. A natural 
desire for truth and what is good, a pliable soul, an abundance of 
physical energy, untarnished spiritual faculties and a certain impul- 
sive vigour are its most remarkable qualities. Like the talents of 
the Gospel, these riches will not always be at your disposal. They 
must bear fruit. Your school will help you to achieve this. Its 
judicious timetable, the training it gives in methodical and accurate 
work, the paternal interest and other guiding principles of those in 
charge will all play their part. Yet you must second this good work 
and be on your guard lest your talents be wasted. 


Friendship at School 
The boys too must help one another to mould their splendid 
future. They are often quite unaware of the effective influence they 
can have on one another, due to their mutual understanding. An 
evil companion can destroy the most discerning work of an 
educator. A good friend on the contrary will be a better advocate 
of the master’s point of view than this latter could ever hope to be. 
You must be on your guard against the injurious influence of some 
of your companions. You will easily recognize what is harmful 
because it will be at variance with the suggestions and advice of 
your teachers. It is your duty to see that your own behaviour is in 
no way harmful to others. In this way boys of the same school form 
those deep and healthy friendships which survive the ravages of 
time and distance. They will be the most pp stscrapel and most 

precious fruit of long-forgotten schooldays. 


Co-operation of Family, School and Boys 


There is finally a third form of collaboration that cannot be too 
strongly recommended. It is that which unites and makes jointly 
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responsible for an indispensable task school, boys and family. A 
perfect harmony of principle and directives between school and 
family is of primary importance, if one is not to destroy the work 
of the other, and vice versa. The family in particular, as We have 
always said, when it entrusts its child to the boarding school does 
not renounce its rights nor is it released from its responsibilities. 
The family must support, sustain and continue the work of the 
educator. Sometimes this calls for more trust, sometimes for more 
severity on the part of the parents; a greater interest in one’s 
children or a corresponding sacrifice of one’s natural feelings. 
Above all the children should feel that there is a perfect accord 
between home and school. When to this triple collaboration the 
Church’s ministers bring the more elevated, efficacious and 
intimate influence of our religion—then there is reason to hope that 
youth may realize those high ideals which will have found favour 
and encouragement in the home and at school. 

Regarding your practical conduct, beloved sons of the Convitto 
Nazionale di Roma. We should like to remind you that the first 
rules of the ‘‘Nobile Pontificio Collegio Clementino”’ recommended 
especially three things—‘“‘piety’’, ‘“‘obedience”’ and “‘study’’. After 
three centuries We could think of no advice better calculated to 
bring to fruition your collaboration with your educators. Be holy 
in a joyful spirit and in purity of heart, convinced that your lives 
must be grounded in faith. Be obedient, not through fear, but 
rather as a response to the selflessness of those who love you. Be 
assiduous and methodical in your work, not only to enrich your 
mind but also to fulfil our common obligation of-work. We should 
like, besides, to inform you of an obligation proper to your time of 
life, the essential characteristic of which is that of growth. As each 
new day brings some physical development, so it should bring some 
progress in work and advance in virtue. The highest praise which 
the Holy Gospel attributes to Jesus as a child is that ““He advanced 
in wisdom with the years, and in favour both with God and with 
men’’. May the divine Boy be your model not only in achieving 
constant progress in wisdom and grace, but also in the comfort 
which your conduct will bring to those who look upon you as their 
most precious treasures in this world, your parents and your 
teachers. 

We hope that all of you—as well as all boys being educated in 
Italian colleges—will welcome Our paternal instructions, and by 
practising them will become men of character, irreprehensible 
citizens, models for others of religious, social and family virtues, 
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in a word, worthy of the best traditions of your country. In this 
hope We call down upon you, your educators and your families, 
an abundance of Heaven’s blessings, as a pledge of which We 
impart to all Our Apostolic Blessing. 


COMMENT 
I 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


T is always a disappointment to those in charge of our secondary 

schools when they hear of past pupils, perhaps soon after they 

have gone to the university, disclosing a weakness of character 
that blights their careers. The immediate cause is well known. The 
new-found freedom was too much for them. The wine (metaphor) 
went to their heads. The equipment necessary to meet this danger 
is equally well known and is emphasised in prospectus and Speech- 
day: character training. 

Character training is not something that can be picked up from 
“talks.” It cannot be acquired without exercise of the free-will. 
But to make a rational choice we must know why one course is 
to be preferred to another. There ought to be, therefore, in our 
colleges and convent schools sufficient scope for exercising free-will, 
and sufficient “‘know-why”’ on the part of the students. 

As for the ‘‘know-why,”’ there is no question but that it is easier 
to do difficult things, if we are inspired by high motives. Well 
trained Boy Scouts, eager to achieve what they are aiming at, 
look on regulations and discipline as part of the game. The pupils 
in our schools, needless to say, also have high ideals set before 
them. But can we say, to use the words of the Holy Father’s address, 
that they “long for them”? 

There cannot be longing without motives. But new waves of 
pupils arrive so rapidly (or seem to, as we get older) that we can 
easily overlook giving them the reasons for keeping the rules. Why 
must I (they may ask) get up on weekdays for Mass, when the day 
pupils do not? Why not smoke when everybody does? Why tell the 
truth when it only brings retribution? What’s wrong with breaking 
bounds? and so on. (Apropos of this, though it is another story, 
why speak Irish?) We adults know so many reasons why this and 
that should be done that we may think them too obvious to state; 
but it may well be that a student in his ‘teens may know of only 
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one reason, namely, that he must do as he is bid—surely in itself 
a very uninspiring motive. 

But it is in the matter of giving pupils enough liberty to allow 
them to develop character and a sense of responsibility that the 
real crux lies. How much liberty can they stand ?—or can the dean 
stand? It is the problem of “‘excess and defect,” to which the Pope 
refers in his encyclical. Perforce he leaves it to each school to steer 
the best course it can; but it is significant that in all the explicit 
references (“rigid discipline,” ‘‘strict uniformity,” ‘excessive 
severity,” “inflexible insistence on rules,” etc.) it is rigorism which 
His Holiness is condemning and not laxity of rule or sanction. 

The problem of finding the middle way would be there if there 
were only five pupils, all sprung from the same parents—for it is 
a family problem too. It is a much more difficult matter when it is 
a question of having charge of several hundred pupils of very 
varying ages and temperaments, with a few wild men from Borneo 
thrown in, just to make it harder. And all the more so as the human 
animal is at that stage when he most looks up to strength and 
therefore mistakes kindness for softness and (to coin a phrase) 
liberty for licence. If strict rules are strictly enforced the wayward 
student (who most needs training) will either break the rules and 
take his punishment or, if his skin is more sensitive than his con- 
science, he may avoid punishment in such ways as experience has 
taught him. In neither case is there any exercise of character training 
or development of the sense of personal responsibility which the 
Pope in several places speaks of. 

One solution to what might seem an insoluble problem, and it is 
recommended in the encyclical, is segregation. In some of our 
boarding schools, students in their leaving year are allowed con- 
siderably more freedom than the other students and thus get some 
inoculation against freedom. But unless separate living quarters, 
preferably a separate building, can be made available, this solution 
might be difficult to adopt in most of cur schools. 

But, with or without segregation, it-would seem to be in accor- 
dance with the tenor of the encyclical to make sure that there is 
the optimum amount of freedom in the matter of religious exercises. 

It is likely that in most of our schools and convents students 
make visits to the Blessed Sacrament on their own initiative. They 
may even, of their own accord, have elevated the practice of a 
Visit before study to the level of a rule. On the other hand (to 
mention a comparatively small matter) they seem to have a curious. 
custom of not seeking the indulgence of the En Ego on their own 
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initiative but wait for a prod from someone in charge before 
murmuring the prayer in unison. 

Collections for charitable purposes or the Foreign Missions 
should be utterly free (in practice, a collection box) and it should 
not be even possible for enrolments in Temperance or other such 
societies to become “mass.” It is easy enough to arrange that 
pupils go to Confession on their own initiative and this practice is 
no doubt general in our boarding schools, though it is not so in 
the elementary schools. Imposing on communicants an orderliness 
that is a temptation to the unready is forbidden by Rome itself. 


Would it be revolutionary to suggest that some latitude be allowed 
in the matter of attending weekday Mass? Admittedly this is a 
specially difficult matter because the merely natural and the super- 
natural are so mingled. That is, the motive for attending may be 
fear but the attending itself is good. It is not easy therefore to assess 
just what merit accrues. Nevertheless, the student who of his own 
free-will gets up on a cold morning to hear Mass is surely leaving 
a mark on his character that is likely to be carried over into post- 
school days. 


The encyclical speaks of pupils leaving schools which have a 
strict regime of religious exercises and on their return home failing 
to attend Mass even on Sundays. Lapsed Catholics in England 
sometimes give as a reason for missing Mass that they used to be 
punished in the elementary school for missing their Sunday Mass. 
Post et propter. One does not believe all the excuses lapsed Catholics 
give, but it would be an understandable reaction. 


It would be going too far, perhaps, to declare all attendance at 
weekday Masses optional. That might suggest that it was not a very 
important matter. Nevertheless some scope for voluntariness would 
be desirable. Could attendance be deprived of its rule-cum-sanction 
status, and be presented as something which all right-minded 
people should appreciate? (“Shame for you! Haven’t seen you at 
Mass this week yet’”—a reprimand that would mean more if the 
other students had been taking part in some form of active co-- 
operation in the Mass—but that is a whole subject in itself.) It 
would be interesting to have some readers’ comments on this matter, 
as the present writer’s experience is extremely limited. __ 

No doubt it will be said by some: ‘“‘We know students. Give them 
an inch and they will take a yard.” Perhaps. But if they are given 
half a yard, perhaps they will be content with the other half (and 
not want a mile) when they go to the big city. Besides “every 
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\ 
schoolboy knows” that when a rule goes, half the fun of breaking 
it goes with it. 

Undoubtedly the nice distribution of liberty can be a headache. 
“*Mass-education as likewise mass-teaching is certainly less costly 
in effort.” (Presumably “education” here includes general training.) 
Education designed to give room for self-reliance and initiative 
may not give any spectacular results. It is a long-term policy. As a 
speaker recently put it, past pupils are the real test of the worth of 
a school. Uniform compulsoriness is a shorter-term policy. But 
unfortunately the results that it produces are often only too 
spectacular, 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, Co. Donegal 


WILLIAM HEDERMAN 


N my comment I wish to confine myself to treating of some aids 

to the teaching of religion to seniors in our secondary schools. 

“Strong beliefs,” says Cardinal Newman, “have given to the 
world men of one idea, of immense energy, of adamantine will, of 
revolutionary power.” Men of one idea are the men of action. 
St. Paul is outstanding among the great men of action, and his one 
idea, his one thought, was Christ—“‘For me, to live is Christ.” 

To co-operate with grace in forming apostles after the model of 
St. Paul, the teacher must be constantly trying to show how all 
knowledge and activity should be unified in the one idea, the person 
of Christ. 

There is a real danger that the teaching of religion could become 
predominantly a list of “‘do’s and don’ts,” a series of disjointed 
facts. The great facts of dogmatic theology, such as the Church, 
the Mass, the sacraments, etc., should be unfolded so as to show 
Christ living and acting in them all. Do all the students consider 
the sacrament of Penance primarily as a sorrowful kneeling at the 
feet of Christ? They know it is so, but are we constantly trying to 
help them to realise it? The person of Christ could become hidden 
behind pages of rules and exceptions. 

The origin of man is another subject which at first sight has little 
connection with the person of Christ. It is possible to spend a few 
days discussing this problem without even mentioning Christ. 
Archbishop Sheehan in his chapter on the origin of man has one 
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brief reference to Christ, but it is extremely valuable. Speaking of 
the formation of Eve’s body from Adam he refers to the fact that 
Adam is a prophetic image of Christ, and Eve is the image of the 
Church so, through Christ and the Church we are born into the 
family of God. The very thought of the First Parents of the human 
race should always reflect the supernatural fact that we are born of 
Christ and the Church. The teacher, having treated of the theory of 
evolution concerning the human body, should not leave the subject 
without showing the dignity of the same body, since it is a tabernacle 
of Christ, and has been united to God in Christ through Our Blessed 
Lady. It is of much greater importance to know what the human 
body is than to know the history of its origin. 

Moral theology can be shown as Christ Our King’s instructions 
and commands, which will lead us to victory. In Church history, 
Christ should be shown as St. Paul saw Him—‘‘dying” and 
“abounding in suffering” in His Mystical Body. Also in lives of 
the great saints, the power, love and mercy of Christ can easily be 
seen—‘‘O lowly tabernacle of Emmanuel’ cries Pope Pius XII to 
St. Thérése. In social science there should be a constant recalling 
of the fact that Christ is in employer and employee. In teaching 
liturgy we must ever keep recalling that “‘every truth of Christ, 
every miracle, every event of His life that is celebrated in the liturgy 
is a manifestation of the living Christ,” and not let the student 
think that the questions dealing with the evolution of the ceremonies 
are of equal imrrtance. Even in Sacred Scripture itself it is possible 
to let Christ be hidden beneath a series of maps of St. Paul’s 
journeys. Not a few look back on the Acts as a series of journeys, 
and barely remember that that book is primarily the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prophecy: ‘*Ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and unto the end of the earth.” The Acts 
contains both, but which idea is uppermost in the mind? It is all 
a question of the teacher’s emphasis. The teacher will have to 
prepare the lesson carefully in advance for many otherwise good 
textbooks do not recall sufficiently St. Paul’s one idea: ‘For me, to 
live is Christ.” | 

“Life is for action,” Newman has said, and the student has no 
difficulty in agreeing. But this very truth creates a problem for the 
teacher: the problem of trying to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice here and now at school. So many of the principles 
and problems of Apologetics and Social Science seem very remote 
from schoolboy life. If the student fails to see the practical applica- 
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tion of these principles in his school life, he finds it increasingly 
difficult to keep up a lively interest during class. 

One way of putting theory into action would be to hold a “‘Hyde 
Park” meeting every fortnight or so. Four or five students would be 
appointed to take in turn the rostrum, and explain the Church’s 
teaching to the “crowd.” Members of the “‘crowd”—some repre- 
senting agnostics, pantheists, communists, etc.—could heckle the 
speaker. Towards the end of the class votes should be taken to 
discover the best speaker and the best heckler. The teacher can then 
give his vote, and the reason why. This can be the best class of all 
from the point of view of keen interest, accurate thinking, and 
effective presentation; the only pity is that it cannot take place 
every day—the facts must be learned first. 

A second help towards practicality would be the introduction of 
a series of talks, perhaps one a month, on the various forms of the 
Lay Apostolate. These talks could be given by other teachers, 
priests, and particularly laymen in the different walks of life. They 
could show how valuable they now find the theories learned at 
school. Members of trade unions and the vocational organisations 
could tell the students how they apply the Church’s teaching to 
their problems. The novelty of the new speaker and the influence 
of his experience naturally will make a sirong impression on the 
students. 

A third help towards this same problem of being practical consists 
in the equipment of a good library or reading room. Along with 
books of permanent value in all the branches of religion, it should 
contain newspapers, daily and weekly, periodicals treating from the 
Christian viewpoint of the world of sociology, politics, literature, 
the arts, etc. It is here the student will see the principles of the class- 
room in action in the world. 

Yet another help would consist in co-operation between the 
teacher of religion and the other teachers, especially those who 
teach the classics, history, English literature and modern languages. 
To illustrate some principle by an example from the current classics 
and English course would be effective. An even greater effect would 
be obtained by the classics or English master commenting on some 
incident in the light of some principle: being studied in the religious 
class. To facilitate the teachers the religious teachey could type a 
sheet with the details of the religious course for the staff room. 


1. It is very necessary that the speakers should have prepared their matter 
before taking the rostrum, such preparation means the difference between 
success and failure of “‘Hyde Park.” 
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One more aid to changing theory into action would come from 
the introduction of some society of Catholic Action into the school. 
Here the problem is greater for boarding schools. Nevertheless 
some boarding schools have such societies for many years now, 
and while their scope of action is necessarily confined, it has been 
found that the meetings with their spiritualising power have helped 
greatly to give the boys genuine apostolic zeal. 

In addition to St. Paul’s ‘‘one idea,” and Newman’s appeal for 
action, there is the Pope’s directive for individual treatment of 
pupils. This third point might come under such a general term as 
“atmosphere.” The Holy Father speaking of the student says: 
“he must feel himself the object of a special attention on the part 
of the teacher.” The teacher “‘must learn to regard each boy as an 
individual or specific character.”” There should be no sanctions in 
the class. If the teacher can’t make the subject interesting enough | 
for some, let him admit the fact to himself, try to do better, but 
make no attempt to try to win a generous love for Christ through 
threats of punishment. 

Questions in class should be encouraged, the teacher doing his 
best to provoke them. Any temptations to silence the searching | 
questioner must be crushed, such students often are potentially the 
greatest apostles for the future. If the question should be too 
difficult for an immediate satisfactory answer, then the teacher 
should admit the fact, promising to bring the answer next day: 
seniors are quite capable of admiring humility and honesty, and 
we know ourselves than an ounce of example is more powerful 
than years of mere sermons. A number of teachers have the problem 
of the ungraded religion class, advanced and even some brilliant 
students seated beside slow ones. Here again the library could be 
of assistance. In every second or third class the advanced pupils 
could be given some material for research, while the teacher works 
with the rest of the class on the text. | 

From time to time written “homework” or “‘studywork” could 
be given, but not very frequently. Most boys are tempted to sub- 
stitute transcription for thinking, and in overcoming this temptation 
the “‘Hyde Park” class scores heavily. Perhaps the best value of 
the periodically-written exercise is that it affords the teacher an 
opportunity to discuss the work personally and privately with the 
student, and so follow out the Holy Father’s instruction that “the 
teacher must learn to regard each boy as an individual or specific 
character.” 

The absence of sanctions and barriers by themselves will not 
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give the “atmosphere” of piety. The gift of piety “begets in our 
hearts a filial affection for God and a tender devotion towards 
those persons and things consecrated to Him, in order to make us 
fulfil our religious duties with a holy joy.”” One must pray for this 
gift. Some indications of its presence can be seen by the way the 
works of piety and devotion are discussed in class. Does the teacher 
find it congenial to comment on the lessons of the feastdays as they 
approach? Is the class eager to hear the Holy Father’s speeches? 
Are they encouraged to practise a self-denial meritorious for the 
foreign missions and the persecuted Church? It would be a sorry 
religion class which did not help boys “to fulfil their religious 
duties with a holy joy.” 

A request for the teacher. The senior needs a special approach; 
his problems and outlook are not the same as the child’s or the 
adult’s. While there is much good work being done to help teachers 
of younger children, the teachers of seniors, to a large extent, 
must fend for themselves. Would it not be a great help to have an 
association where members could exchange views and learn of 
better methods? The value of such vocational organisations have 
been recognised in every walk of life; the adolescents’ religion 
teachers would hardly be the one exception. 


WILLIAM HEDERMAN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Armagh 


I 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 


HE Holy Father’s recommendations to teachers and pupils of 
boarding schools will not come as a surprise to those who are 
familiar with those passages in Menti Nostrae in which he 
spoke of the training of seminarians. The present address is really 
the application of the same principles to the education of youths 
for the lay professions. In this country by far the greater number 
of both classes follow the secondary course together in the same 
boarding schools. It is a system which has many obvious advantages. 
It is also one which demands a keen sense of the importance and 
delicacy of their work from those men who “in double trust’’ as 
priests and teachers are charged with carrying it out. 
There is inevitably a certain sense of anticlimax for the young 
priest who finds himself appointed to teach in a secondary school. 
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Trained for years for the work of the mission, and with all his 
aspirations and emotions directed towards the exercise of his 
priestly powers, he is entrusted instead with a much more mundane 
task—a task too for which he may have no inclination, little training, 
and possibly a more or less unsuitable temperament. True, he 
knows that obedience is the path for him to follow. But in his heart 
he is inclined to envy his more fortunate brethren and to look 
forward without enthusiasm to his teaching career merely as a 
preliminary to the real work of the mission. 

It would be unrealistic to deny that in modern conditions there 
is some foundation for this attitude of mind. Hence those superiors 
are wise who combat it to some extent by providing their teachirg 
priests with regular opportunities for the discharge of their ministry, 
assigning them duties of preaching, confessional work, etc. 

But having said that much we must hasten to add that there must 
also be a serious misconception underlying such a view of the 
priest teacher’s position. The priestly life of the teacher cannot be 
a desert broken only by the oasis of an occasional few hours of 
missionary labour snatched from the purely secular work of the 
school, a life which would have as its fruit only the melancholy 
consolation which Gerald Manley Hopkins allowed himself after 
the “hard, wearying, wasting, wasted years” of his teaching: “In 
those I have done God’s will (in the main) and many, many exam- 
ination papers!” 

Indeed if one reflects seriously on the question it will seem strange 
that a priest should consider himself out of place as a teacher when 
in fact education, as Pius XI declared, “‘belongs pre-eminently to 
the Church,” who therefore, “‘with full right promotes letters, 
science, art, in so far as necessary or helpful to Christian education, 
in addition to her work for the salvation of souls; founding and 
maintaining schools and institutions adapted to every branch of 
learning and degree of culture.” It is irrelevant to argue that a 
layman could do the work as well. The point is that the teaching 
’ priest is carrying out an essential part of the Church’s mission, 
for which she sometimes chooses to use the priest, sometimes the 
properly qualified layman. 

As a matter of fact the priest teacher has a doubly sacred mission. 
The parents have handed over to him for the time being what is 
essentially their own task, in the confident belief that he is better 
qualified to do it than they. The Church with her sublime view of 
education, “‘to co-operate with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian” has likewise placed him in a sacred trust, 
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and expects him to take his part in making of the boy committed 
to his charge a “‘supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly in accordance with right reason illumined by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of Christ.” (Pius XI.) 

Now, abstracting from extra-classroom activities—which though 
very important are accidental to the average teacher’s work—the 
instrument placed at the teacher’s disposal for this doubly sublime 
task is none other than the school programme for his particular 
subject. If the subject is Christian Doctrine no difficulty arises. 
But supposing it is not, then his programme may range anywhere 
from the international date line to the latent heat of steam (or was 
it ice?), or from building a bridge over the Rhine to buying a 
tinker’s ass at the fair of Kinvara. And note, it is within the narrow 
framework of this programme that the teacher’s influence must be 
exercised. No doubt the teacher—whether priest or layman—will 
find many opportunities of slipping in a word of advice or exhor- 
tation. But the classroom is not a place for sermonising, and to 
chafe against a programme as if it were a restriction on the exercise 
of one’s personality or one’s ministry is neither good pedagogy nor 
good theology! 

I do not for a moment suggest that our programmes are perfect. 
Apart from details, I think we are suffering from two fundamental 
defects. We are accepting students into boarding schools too young 
—at an age when they would be much better off with their families 
and in primary schools. And we are too much obsessed with the 
idea of giving them a five or six years’ “course” in a subject. The 
dropping of a number of subjects after Intermediate and the sub- 
stituting of new ones—including an introduction to philosophy by 
an elementary course in Logic and Ethics—would make the 
secondary course a more interesting and perhaps a much more 
profitable experience. 

But that is by the way. My point at the moment is rather that 
the immediate day to day task is the slow and tedious process of 
building up as accurate as possible a knowledge of the subject- 
matter prescribed for the class. 

Now the mere discipline of studying a programme and mastering 
it is in itself no doubt excellent training. But it is not necessarily 
Christian education. As a matter of fact a little reflection makes 
it clear that here is a very wide gap to be bridged, between the means 
and the end, between the ideal of Christian education and the 
demands of the daily round. The saint or the enthusiast—the 
“‘born teacher”—has no problem here. His personality closes that 
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gap, it transforms the humdrum work into an inspiring quest for 
knowledge in which master and pupil are swept forward in an 
exciting adventure. 

But such personalities are as rare in the teaching profession as in 
others. And they are hardly likely to be more plentiful amongst 
those who are teachers not by choice but by obedience. What of 
the average teacher, who is temperamentally incapable of such 
enthusiasm as we have described, and whose attitude to his pupils 
is no more than the genuine desire to put at their disposal whatever 
his ability and industry can bring to their work? Can he never 
bridge that gap in such a way as to make his relations with his 
pupils and his influence on them approximate at least to that high 
ideal which Church and parents expect of him? 

If I were asked for a password which would lower the drawbridge 
even to a knight of such dull armour, I should give it in the one 
word respect. I realise the word may be a cold one, but I am dealing 
with the average man. The teacher must respect—perhaps I shouid 
say reverence—his pupils first and above all as members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body: secondly as the children of Catholic parents who 
have made the tremendous act of faith of constituting him a third 
parent as it were to their boy; and thirdly he should respect them 
as the citizens of tomorrow in whose hands the future of Church 
and State in our country will soon be placed. That respect must 
extend to all their activities, their ideas, their efforts no matter how 
weak. It must extend to their sometimes absurd code of honour, 
their often false ideas of “‘playing the game” whose rules defy 
formulation. The teacher must strive to make it cover even that 
most diffcult of situations when punishment has to be used. It will 
serve throughout as a solid basis for that “discernment, moderation, 
and gentleness” which Pius XII has declared essential to successful 
education. 

Taken by and large ! do not think our boarding schools are doing 
a bad job. We have our failures—what system has not? But as a 
general rule the boy who comes to us a mere child emerges a few 
years later a young man who is, at least potentially, what the Holy 
Father called “‘worthy of the best traditions of his country.” Looking 
at the physical development that has taken place in the meantime, 
and seeing moreover how the jumble of Caesar’s bridge and the 
little black ass and all the rest have somehow marvellously sorted 
themselves out to form a reasonably mature mind, we can only 
say with Dickensian profundity “She’s a rum ’un is Nature!” 
And step by step with that natural growth there has been an even 
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more subtle force at work whose results we can only guess at in 
this world—the mysterious infiuence of God’s grace. And while 
we cannot lightly repudiate responsibility for the failures or ever 
allow ourselves to become complacent about our methods, we can 
surely hope that even the most ordinary of us has not been without 
some contribution to that marvellous work of nature and grace! 


JOSEPH CUNNANE_ 
Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


IV 
ALICE CURTAYNE 


HE Pope’s address on boarding school education, which is 

the subject of the present symposium, deals of necessity with 

boys and boys’ schools because the Holy Father was speaking 
to the teachers and students of the Clementino. But practically every 
word of this valuable talk applies with equal, and occasionally 
greater, force to girls and girls’ boarding schools. 

True education is a preparation for life. The boarding schools 
fail in this respect for two reasons: their supine dependence on the 
examination system, making this indeed the very definition of 
education; and their reliance on excessive discipline and the piling 
up of devotional practices for the formation of character. 

Everyone is aware of the excellent reasons why girls” boarding 
schools have to play up to the Board of Education in the matter of 
the Intermediate and Leaving Certificates examinations. But it is 
the rigid attitude of educators in this matter which I deplore. These 
certificates are made to dominate the lives of all our adolescents for 
a number of years. To a certain type of student, this pressure no 
doubt acts as a stimulus and a spur to effort; but to others it is an 
unhappy compulsion which, speaking with restraint, is of little or 
no educational value. The scholastic fashion of publishing school 
results with a flourish of trumpets is evidence of a mass-education 
which pays poor dividends later in life. To find a teacher today who 
is prepared to see above, beyond and around the examination 
system seems to be as fruitless as the famous search of Diogenes. 

This attitude of educators is one of the unpleasing fruits of our 
modern history. The Republic of Ireland emerged out of chaos in 
the lifetime of the parents of children now preparing for their 
Leaving Certificate. The economic misery suffered either by those 
parents themselves, or by their immediate relatives, caused them to 
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lay far too heavy an emphasis on economic security, especially 
where their children were concerned. Permanency and a pension 
became the be-all and the end-all. This restricted outlook on 
education has persisted through all the progress of the new Republic. 
Even today in rural Ireland “strong” farmers, with hundreds of 
acres waiting to be turned to good account, appear to make it the 
summit of their ambition to have a son or a daughter become what 
they fondly call a grand clerical officer. Surely this is escapist, 
rather than constructive, planning. The pathway to this lodestar of 
security lies through the Leaving Certificate. 

Educationalists and career guidance specialists, instead of pointing 
out the other manifold possibilities, appear to concur. Granted the 
need for the schools to conform in general with the examination 
system, it seems to me that they should at least show an awareness 
of the other possibilities and treat with more kindness the material 
that escapes the mould. 

The idea has not yet gained a footing in Ireland that there are 
numerous other ways of educating the young besides through the 
set examinations. There is a whole world outside that system: a 
happy world of browsing in congenial pastures, of things to make, 
to do and to be, but this activity has not yet received the nod of an 
acquaintance from the Irish schools. In addition to ignoring that 
world, the teachers show an uncomfortable alacrity in eliminating 
those pupils unlikely to conform and bring results to the school 
in the form of examination successes, the kind of results on which the 
highest value is placed. In the matter of career guidance, most 
advice is likewise motivated by examinations. If parents should go 
to the principal of a boarding school and say that they know their 
daughter cannot pass examinations, but that they wish her to 
remain at the school for a spiritual formation and general education, 
they are usually not well received. The teacher counters by outlining 
the girl’s faults: she is stubborn, lazy, proud. These faults can be 
corrected by forcing her to do, say, the Intermediate; even if she 
fails, as seems likely, the failure will be good for her ego. If the 
parents persist in their unusual request for no examinations, assent 
is usually half-hearted. Soon the pupil finds that there is really no 
niche for her in the school. By not conforming to type she is made 
to feel that she is letting down her teachers, her school, her family. 
It has happened to me on more than one occasion to hear with 
indignation teachers dismissing as ‘‘hopeless,” youthful material 
that was splendid in every other way except that it was not likely 
to bring the school kudos in the matter of examination results. 
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How different from such an educational outlook is the Holy 
Father’s viewpoint when he says: 


Strict uniformity tends to suffocate personal initiative; a 
secluded life tends to restrict a wide vision of the world... . 
So-called mass-education, as likewise mass-teaching, is cer- 
tainly less costly in effort but runs the risk of being of use 
only to some, whereas all have the right to profit by it. It is 
one of the laws of life that children are never quite alike, neither 
in intelligence nor in character nor in other spiritual qualities. 
When, therefore, one is arranging their way of life, or correcting 
or judging them, this individuality must be borne in mind. 


The second point suggested by the Holy Father’s words is that 
the schools rely too much on repressive discipline and the piling up 
of devotional practices for the formation of character. Here is the 
passage in question: 


An enlightened sense of discretion should determine the 
length of study time and of recreation. This same discretion 
| should be in evidence when awarding prizes and when taking 
disciplinary action, when finding the balance between personal 
freedom and the enforcement of rules. Even pious practices 
must know the right measure, so that they do not become 
insupportable or tedious to the soul. Not infrequently have 
deplorable results been noted from an excessive zeal in this 
matter. Boys of Catholic boarding schools where moderation 
has not been a guiding principle, but which have sought to 
impose a tenor of religious practices hardly suitable for young 
clerics, have been seen to neglect, on their return to the families, 
the most elementary duties of a Christian, such as going to 
Mass on Sunday. One should, indeed, help and exhort young 
men to pray but always in such measure that prayer remains a 
refreshing need of the soul. 


I heard recently about a boarding school in which the girls 
selected to be aspirants to the ranks of Children of Mary were 
called from recreation every Sunday afternoon in order to say the 
Little Office. This was the liveliest recreational period of the whole 
week: the time for visits and brief sallies forth to the outside world. 
The girl not herself receiving a visit always had the hope of cashing 
in on her friends’ visits. Anyhow, during those few hours, the place 
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became pleasantly alive with busting activity from the outside 
world. In the name of “‘reward for good conduct and privilege,” 
certain girls were asked to give up this most coveted period to 
assemble in a dusty class-room, of which they had already seen too 
much during the past week. There they recited the Office led by a 
very elderly teacher, long since retired from active work, well known 
for incompetence in the matter of keeping order. This was certainly 
a case in which Prayer was not made “a refreshing need of the 
soul.” Is it surprising that there was collusion among the girls not - 
to be chosen as aspirants? 

The majority of girls’ boarding schools, so far as discipline is 
concerned, are still living in the nineteenth century. They have not 
altered their systems for decades upon decades. An educational 
system by becoming venerable is not thereby rendered more effective. 
Education should reflect the changing world in order to prepare 
pupils how to live in that world. 

A repressive system of discipline, lengthy periods of complete 
silence, religious pictures and religious admonitions on the walls, 
and a piling up of devotional practices, do not form strong char- 
acters able to cope with modern life. Innumerable parents have 
told me that they have to spend the first year after their daughter 
leaves boarding school in striving to undo its effects. After five, 
six, or seven years, the girl returns home with her Leaving Cer- 
tificate. She is a Child of Mary and a Pioneer, an early riser and 
obedient, with a gentle, pleasant manner. But she has been guided 
for so many years by rules that when the rules are withdrawn, she 
feels defenceless and lost. She is disconcertingly helpless about 
organising her days. She is timid and depressed in her attitude to 
the exterior world; unwilling to accept personal responsibility; 
afraid to display initiative; awkward and silent in general company, 
with little poise, or conversational ability. In many cases her 
readjustment to exterior living can be positively painful. How much 
more consonant with the realities of life would it not be to build 
up inner control at an early age through a measure of freedom 
judiciously increased as the character expands? 

How often does it not happen that a girl spends five or six years 
at a school and then returns to the district in later years so as to 
get a notion of the surroundings which she was never allowed 
even to look at during her school years? If education is to be made 
a preparation for life, the doors will have to be opened. The 16} to 
184 age group are entitled to the fullest measure of freedom con- 
sonant with the convenient working of the school. They should be 
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sent out on tours, self-conducted rather than herded, to every 
possible function, or place, in the neighbourhood with any educa- 
tional value attached: ancient historic sites, memorials, museums, 
plays, musical recitals, lectures, ballet. 

I have forborne here to speak of the failures and lapses, of the 
characters that go to pieces when exposed to drastic change of 
circumstances, or sudden temptation. We have heard a great deal 
about them since emigration to England became such a strong 
current in Irish life. They are a cogent proof that character for- 
mation by means of repression and exterior props is unable for 
the stress of pagan living outside Ireland. They, too, are com- 
prehended in the Pope’s words when he pleads for discernment, 
moderation and kindness as the three means of combating the 
dangers inherent in boarding school life. 
ALICE CURTAYNE 
Downings House, Prosperous, Naas, Co. Kildare 


PATRICK CUNNINGHAM 
MYLES McSWINEY 


seems to us that our Irish boarding schools compare un- 
favourably in some respects at least with the ideal set before us 
by the Holy Father in the address under discussion. One might 
point to defects in the younger generation, the Church, politics or 
any other aspect of the life of the country, and lay the blame for 
such shortcomings on our educational system. Such a charge, and 
it is often made, would be more than rash, as many factors combine 
to produce the sum total of faults and failings found in a nation. 
Before attempting to give a brief survey of certain aspects of our 
schools’ system, let us say without reservation that Ireland is 
supremely fortunate in the number and quality of those who 
dedicate their lives to the work of Christian education. 

The views expressed in this brief contribution come from students 
who have some familiarity with the workings of Irish boarding 
schools, The conclusions must of necessity be incomplete: they are 
formed and coloured by our own reactions to boarding school life. 
The various points raised, were, however, discussed with others and 
it was found that there was a large measure of agreement on the 
conclusions here set down. It was generally accepted that while 
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very much depends on home environment, the atmosphere of 
school life plays a tremendous part in the formation of a boy’s 
character. 

Coming now to the points under discussion, we may take these 
under three headings: character formation, religious education, 
and ideals. Under the first heading we find that there are two 
distinct systems in operation. Certain schools, and these are a 
minority, employ a minimum of rules, give boys a large measure of 
freedom and encourage a sense of responsibility. It is made clear 
that while the rules are few in number, their observance is regarded 
as a serious matter. We suggest that this approach helps to develop 
a boy’s character. It gives him a sense of self-reliance, and prepares 
the ground for a better appreciation of the fundamental values of 
the life that awaits him in his mature years. In the other type of 
school, and we think that this applies largely to diocesan colleges 
and schools conducted by Religious Orders, a different system 
prevails. The rules are precise and extensive, and are enforced by 
close supervision. Numbers are large, and very often the needs of 
the individual boy are overlooked. The distinction between essentials 
and non-essentials is not always made clear, e.g. as between the 
commission of moral faults and the breaking of school regulations. 
In our experience little effort is made to discover what goes on in 
a boy’s mind, to understand his problems or to assist him in gaining 
a sense of responsibility. Punishment follows swiftly where appro- 
priate, but the cause of the lapse is rarely sought. Sympathetic 
understanding of each boy is made more difficult by the rigidity of 
a system which must, because of large numbers, cater for the mass 
rather than for the individual. Under such a regime few boys 
develop intellectual interests that might enrich their lives. Many 
leave school with minds that will never be prised open. Hence, a 
boy who finds himself in a totally new environment on leaving school 
is faced with a tremendous task of adjustment and self-discipline. 
He is not given the necessary development of character in certain 
vital spheres of his life that would best fit him for the transition 
from the sheltered atmosphere of school with its close-knit system 
of rules, to a world where he must rely almost entirely on himself. 

Another aspect of this question of character formation concerns 
the boy’s attitude towards study. Should he come to the University, 
he finds that for the first time he is faced with the choice between 
study and leisure. At school he studied by the clock; in the Uni- 
versity he finds that his time is his own. If he has not formed a 
genuine habit of study as something freely undertaken, he tends to 
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relax and to regard examination time as something far away and 
of little urgency. As a solution to this difficulty it is suggested that 
senior students at school might be given more responsibility for 
their own work, with an occasional choice between work and leisure. 
Such a system operates in at least one Irish school with exceilent 
results. 

In discussing religious formation in our schools, one may begin 
with the question: are boys in our schools given, at least in parvo, 
an understanding of what Christian perfection implies for the 
layman? It is true that a fuller realisation of this must come in 
adult life, but one must begin before leaving school, or one may 
never begin. 

There is no doubt that the Faith is regarded by boys as of primary 
importance, and that it is a living influence in their lives. This is 
true, we think, of all Irish schools. There is also in our schools a. 
tradition of good Christian living, but it does seem fair to say that 
there is a certain absence of concern about the intellectual values of 
our Faith, so that it does not have that profound influence which it 
might have in later years. If we are to have a laity conscious of the 
treasures of our Faith, a more positive approach must be made. 
Religious instruction must be more closely related to reality, in the 
sense that boys should not regard it as just another class, but as a 
preparation for a fuller Christian life. The Faith is not a work of 
reference, a set of rules. It should be an inspiring force in the life 
of every boy. : 

We come finally to the question of ideals. Few will deny their 
importance in the formation of character. On this point in par-. 
ticular the Holy Father is very explicit: 


Unfortunately, in our time, many young people are insensible 
to the attraction of noble and sound ideals. These weak youths 
are content to tend their little world of personal comforts. 
What ideals they may have are ephemeral—of deceptive worth 
and immediate advantage. They may make good citizens and 
be useful to society: but what would become of a nation, if a 
good proportion of its young people dared not aspire to 
great and egregious achievement? Its future, which demands 
progress, advancement and general amelioration, would be 
seriously compromised . . . 


Can we say that these sentiments find application in our Irish 
schools? What measure of idealism does an Irish boy carry away 
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from school? It is in this field, more than any other, that we think 
our schools have failed us. The product of our system is devoid of 
ideals, of enthusiasm, of ambition outside himself, and is mainly 
concerned with finding a suitable berth and a certain amount of 
comfort. It is quite a revelation to meet a student trained in a 
Communist state. It is also rather frightening. The Communist is 
fired with ambition, enthusiasm and a militant zeal, not so much for 
his personal advancement as for his system, his party, his country. 
What he has been taught becomes the guiding principles of his life. 

The Irish boy has an enormous advantage over this product of 
materialism, yet where are the nobler ambitions of which the Pope 
speaks? Very often do we find instead a vacuum which is gradually 
replaced by shallow ideals “‘of deceptive worth and immediate 
advantage.”’ The dispiriting mediocrity of Irish life today is but a 
reflection of this state. We are lacking in Christian patriotism. We 
feel that our schools must carry a major part of the blame for this 
lack of idealism. The whole atmosphere in school—and this is true 
of most schools—militates against idealism. One finds that it is not 
respectable to be an enthusiastic Irishman. We are not concerning 
ourselves with any form of political extremism, but rather with that 
natural pride in, and solicitude for the welfare of the nation. What we 
decry is often called “‘Shoneenism,” but it is something less than 
that. It is not an alien or a hostile attitude: great care is taken never 


to speak against things Irish or Gaelic. Similar care is taken never. 


to speak in their favour. To those of us who come from homes which 
still retain some of the idealism that announced the rebirth of our 
’ nation, such absolute neutralism comes as a shock. Cynicism may 
come with advancing years. It should have no place in the minds of 
those who stand on the threshold of life. One cannot help feeling 
that the Holy Father’s fears for the future of a country without 
ideals are not without foundation in the Ireland of today. 


PATRICK CUNNINGHAM 
MYLES McSWINEY 
University College, Dublin 


Tradition 


Tradition is something different from mere attachment to an 
irretrievable past. It is exactly opposite to reaction against all 
healthy progress. Even ee the word is synonymous 


with progress. 
—POPE PIUS xII 
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A Weapon of “The People” 


MICHAEL O’NEILL 


HERE is something peculiar about a legal system which will 

allow a court to decide on the guilt of an accused and the 

sentence to be imposed before the prisoner makes his first 
appearance in the dock. Yet this was the experience of an Irish 
missionary bishop in China a few years ago. He was brought before 
a People’s Court and made to stand on a bench facing an assembled 
audience with his accusers and judges at his back. When all the 
accusations were finished, he was ordered to turn around and face 
his judges. The sentence of immediate expulsion from China was 
then read out to him from a four-page document which was already 
prepared and sealed before any accusation was made. The prisoner 
was allowed to make no plea in his defence, and there was no 
lawyer to make one for him since the system of legal advocates had 
been swept away in the early days of the Communist regime. 

There was nothing exceptional in this treatment; it was a common- 
place in the stories of expelled missionaries, some of whom spent 
years in prison before being tried. Under the same legal system 
during the past seven years some millions of Chinese have been 
sentenced to death or to long years in forced labour camps. | 

To dismiss such a legal procedure by saying that it attacks the 
very foundations of justice, that where it exists there can be no rule 
of law, is the understandable reaction of the non-Communist 
Western jurist. But it would be a mistake to think that the Marxists 
themselves have no explanation for it, an explanation which to 
some extent is rational once the basic conceptions underlying the 
Communist theory of law are accepted. There is such a Marxist 
explanation and from it one could argue that the blatant injustices 
of the Chinese People’s Courts are not the result of a revolutionary 
expediency, temporary by nature. Rather they would seem to be an 
inevitable consequence of the Chinese Communist conception of 
law itself. Still less can one give an assurance that with the stabiliza- 
tion of the regime justice will once more be placed on her throne. 

The International Commission of Jurists at The Hague has 
published a study, Law in Communist China,: which gives a remark- 
able analysis of the legal situation in China and of the mentality 
behind it. The author, Father André Bonnichon, S.J., has excellent 


1. Copies may be obtained without charge by writing directly to: International 
Commission of Jurists, 47 Buitenhof, The Hague, Netherlands. 
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credentials to write on this subject. He lived in China for twenty- 
three years—under the Chiang Kai-shek regime, under the Japanese 
occupation and for five years under the Communists. For fifteen 
years he was professor and Dean of the Faculty of Law at Aurora 
University, Shanghai. He spent ten months in a Communist prison 
before being tried by a People’s Court and expelled from China 
in April 1954. He is now Professor of Civil Law at the Institute of 
Social Sciences attached to the Gregorian University in Rome. 

Father Bonnichon makes it clear that the Chinese Communist 
theory and practice of law in all essentials follow the Marxist line. 
Law, according to this, is only a class instrument, expressing the 
will of the ruling class of a given period. In a bourgeois society it 
is a means of oppressing the masses; under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (a necessary stage on the way to the perfect, classless 
society) law aims at the happiness of the masses. Since the Chinese 
Communist government is a ‘‘People’s Government,” a government 
of the masses, it is inconceivable that its policies could ever come 
into conflict with the welfare of the people, the sole aim of law. 

The practical consequences of this theory are most important. 
Under it law becomes an instrument of government policy, not 
separate from it, and judgments of the courts come to be based on 
what judges consider the political policy of the government at a 
given moment. The purpose of law, in the view of the Chinese 
Communists, is to protect the regime and to advance its policies. 
They describe it as “‘a weapon in the hands of the people” —in plain 
language, a tool of the Communist Party. 

How do the Communists reconcile this with the provision in 
the Chinese Constitution that “‘in administering justice the People’s 
Courts are independent, subject only to the Law”? An article 
entitled, “The Superiority of our People’s Judicial System,” in the 
People’s Daily, Pekin, 16 October 1954, disposed of this difficulty 
as follows: “Under the People’s Democratic system, independent 
administration of justice has a twofold meaning: on the one hand, 
it means freedom from unlawful outside interference; on the other 
hand, the People’s Courts themselves must accept the people’s 
supervision. In both respects the principle of ‘subjection only to 
the law’ is fulfilled. This is basically different from what the capitalist 
class calls ‘judicial independence’.” Since “‘people’s supervision” 
means Party control it is not surprising to find the Wuhan Party 
Committee declaiming—‘‘Jt is impossible to talk of justice in 
isolation from Party principles. Whatever agrees with Party principles 

is just; whatever disagrees with Party principles is unjust.” (Yangtse 
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Daily, 30 November 1951.)? Nor is it surprising that the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists should describe Communist justice 
in China as “the exercise of State coercion under the cover of 
judicial forms.” 

The most striking aspect then of legal administration in China, | 
as in other Communist countries, is that there is no three-fold 
separation of powers—legislative, executive and judicial. This 
separation is fundamental to Western juridical systems but to 
Communists it is the “essence of bourgeois parliamentarism.” 
Judges regard it as quite natural to consult government departments 
and ask their directives; they must be constantly on their guard 
lest their decisions fail to follow the ever-changing party line. 
At one time this will advocate extreme repression, at another a 
more lenient approach, at another “to combine suppression with 
leniency.” Father Bonnichon points out that this is quite logical: 
‘The law being that which appears right in the eyes of the govern- 
ment at a given moment and the government acting only in the 
interests of the people, it is as much the function of the executive 
as of the judiciary to reveal the will of the State.” (Law in Communist 
China, p. 6.) 

In China almost anything may be branded as a crime since there 
is as yet no criminal code. There are only certain regulations dealing 
with political offences and these are so vague as to cover any 
activity which the government may dislike, such activity being 
invariably described as “counter-revolutionary.” The rule, nulla 
poena sine lege, appears to have no place in this system. Regulations 
are introduced by the government to give the appearance of legality 
to practices that have been going on for years, e.g. the Regulation 
on “‘Reform through Labour” was introduced in September 1954, 
whereas the sentencing of political prisoners to forced labour (that 
is what “Reform through Labour” means) had been standard 
practice for years. Indeed, the existence or non-existence of texts 
is not conclusive one way or the other on what is going on in China. 


2. The role of the Communist Party in supervising the administration of 
justice in China has been emphasised on numerous occasions by Party 
leaders and by writers in the Party press. They speak of the necessity for 
judges to have a certain training in Marxist-Leninist philosophy, the 

political-ideological leadership higher courts should give to lower courts, 

the supervision which people’s congresses (under the control of the Com- 
munist Party) should exercise over all courts. The role of the courts in 
implementing government policy, both political and economic, is likewise 

a constantly recurring theme. 
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“If, before a judge, you are courageous enough to refer to a text, 
it is certain that you will be treated as ‘rebellious to the government.’ 


¢ ++ The agrarian reform was realised before the corresponding act | 


was adopted. . . . The Church reform is now under way in the 
absence of any law thereon. Each reform is only a question of 
applying Communist Party decisions by police measures, by popular 
reunions, by the setting up of Communist cells.” (Law in Communist 
China, pp. 22-23.) 

When the Communists, on coming into power, abrogated all the 
former legal texts, they did not replace them with new ones of their 
own. In Father Bonnichon’s view they did not wish to be hampered 
by laws which an accused might invoke to protect himself; in their 
view the bourgeois nature of previous laws was primarily to be 
found in the support they offered to the individual in the face of 
state power. But, as we have seen, in a People’s State, where the 
government’s sole concern is the good of the masses, the individual 
stands in need of no such protection, or so the theory goes. The 
State is both infallible and omnipotent in all its efforts to achieve 
that good. To defend oneself against its charges is to revolt against 
established power, to insult the people. 

A section of Father Bonnichon’s study is given to religion in 
Communist China. His basic conclusion is that in China religion 
must serve politics (he quotes Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist 
premier, as saying “In my opinion, it is ridiculous to separate 
religion from politics”); and that a religion which is merely a means 
of ritual worship can be tolerated, but not a religion which is a 
belief, a certain authority, a way of life, in other words a religion 
which might come into conflict with the teaching and practice of 
the Communist Party. Such a religion is regarded by the Chinese 
Communist government as a usurpation. 

Since Father Bonnichon wrote there have been some fresh 
developments on the Chinese legal scene. In a speech last June, 
Tung Pi-wu, President of the Supreme People’s Court and a member 
of the Chinese Communist Politburo, admitted that mistakes had 
been made, wrong verdicts given, and that ‘‘some courts” had de- 
prived the accused of the right of defence, a right given in the 
Constitution. He attributed these mistakes to the laws of the state 
not yet “being comprehensive enough”’ (a nice way of saying that 
there were in many cases no legal texts to guide the judges) and to the 
absence of a lawyers’ system. But,the chief reason for these regrettable 
errors was “‘the rapid development of the political situation in China 
since the latter half of last year and the failure on the part of some 
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of the court personnel to keep their understanding abreast of the 
objective development.” He said that he expected a decrease in 
the number of cases coming before the courts because of, among 
other factors, “‘the growing consolidation of the people’s democ- 
ratic dictatorship” and “‘the steady development in the organisation 
and political understanding of the masses.”” The context reveals the 
exact meaning of this Chinese Marxist jargon. In plain language 
what Tung Pi-wu meant was that the Chinese Communists at the 
moment consider themselves to be firmly in control and in a 
position to deal more leniently with those who still dare to stand 
in their way, but that some judges did not seem to be aware of this 
“‘development in the political situation” and were still dealing out the 
severe treatment and harsh sentences so necessary when the regime 
was establishing its absolute power by terror methods. It may well 
be that the Chinese Communists have decided to lay aside terror 
methods but for the individual citizen there is no permanent pro- 
tection in this if the mood of the government rather than the law 
of the land is the determining factor. 

The Chinese Communist Party Congress last September brought 
forth another major speech from Tung Pi-wu on legal matters. 
He admitted that there was an urgent need for a criminal code, a 
civil code, a law of procedure, a labour law and a law of utilisation 
of land. (This astonishing admission brought the following com- 
ment from Taya Zinkin, Manchester Guardian correspondent in 
Bombay: “Indians must wonder how Mr. Tung Pi-wu, described 
as China’s leading jurist, functioned at all.’””) Laws had been violated, 
he said, and the people’s democratic rights had been infringed; 
legal procedures were not always fully observed when ‘criminals ” 
were arrested and there were cases of “‘criminals” being maltreated. 
All this must end and the “Party must take active steps to perfect 
the legal system so as to guarantee the people’s democratic rights, 
protect public property, root out the remaining counter-revolu- 
tionaries and ensure smooth social progress and socialist con- 
struction.” (The dictatorship of the Communist Party seems to 
cast its shadow over judicial proceedings in all Communist states. 
At the Poznan trials in Poland last October there were several 
courtroom references which illuminated, unintentionally perhaps, 
this point. The Polish public prosecutor spoke of the punishment 
of the criminals according to the party, government and nation. 
He assured the court that the Poznan riots would not retard “‘the 
democratisation of the country” because “the plenary session of 
the party had already expressed that very clearly.” In a plea for 
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clemency a counsel for the defence argued thus: “‘Our party can 
afford to be magnanimous instead of taking into account merely 
the dry facts and legal paragraphs applying to the case.”’) 

During the past year defence counsel have reappeared on the 
scene and, according to the Chinese press, legal advisory offices 
have been set up in various parts of China. Fees will be waived 
for those who cannot afford to pay defence counsel and lawyers’ 
associations have been set up (presumably by the government) to 
guide the work of the legal advisory offices. 

The reappearance of lawyers raises a most interesting point. 
How can a counsel for the defence function, as we in the West 
would expect him to function, under a system and conception of 
law which we have outlined? Western observers of the Chinese 
legal scene are not the only ones to be puzzled. An article in the 
Peking Kuang Ming Daily, 7 June 1956, aired the problem thus: 
‘How can a good citizen, who must be on the side of the State, also 
be on the side of the accused?’’ The answer given was: “‘The legal 
counsellor must defend the accused; from this point of view he is on 
the side of the accused. But he is first of all a defender of the Law 
of the State; from this point of view he may not be in agreement 
with the views of the accused. It is, therefore, wrong to say that the 
legal counsellor ‘does not draw a distinction between us and the 
enemy’ or that ‘he has lost his (Communist) point of view.’ On the 
contrary when the legal counsellor is defending, he is implementing 
the Law of the State and is looking at all things from the standpoint 
of the State and People.” This not very comforting explanation 
appears even less so if one examines a similar line of thought 
expressed by the Minister of Justice in another Communist state, 
Czechoslovakia, and quoted by Vladimir Kabes in “Socialist 
Legality” in Czechoslovakia:> “‘Counsel . . . must not follow blindly 
his client’s often selfish interests. . . . He must not try always and 
at any price to save his client. The attorney has to keep in mind 
the higher interests of the people—to defend and strengthen the 
socialist community . . .” Kabes comments: ‘‘Within this straight- 
jacket the activities of the defence are limited to support of the 
state’s case, to propagandistic utterances, and, at the best, to a meek 
presentation of such alleviating circumstances as describing the 
client as a mental case, blaming influences of his bourgeois environ- 
ment, praising his ‘complete spontaneous confessions’ and claiming 
credit for him for the free denunciation of his co-defendants.” 
3. Published in the Bulletin of the International Commission of Jurists, 
March 1955. 
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In the absence of first-hand information on how the lawyers’ system 
in China is working out in practice one must suspend judgment 
but it is difficult to be optimistic. 

One last speculation. Are the recent modifications in Chinese 
legal practice and the promise of more to come part of the post- 
Stalin ritual of criticism and public heartsearching now fashionable 
in Communist states? One cannot be certain, but it certainly looks 
like it. On the other hand, The Law Publishing House under the 
control of the Chinese Ministry of Justice recently announced that 
it would soon reprint several ten thousand copies of The Theory of 
State and Law by the notorious Soviet public prosecutor, the late 
Andrei Vyshinsky. Putting up Vyshinsky as a model for Chinese 
jurists would seem a rather ambiguous gesture towards de- 
Stalinisation. We can only wait and see. In the meantime this writer 
understands that The International Commission of Jurists will 
shortly bring out another study by Father Bonnichon which will 
deai with the latest developments in Chinese legal affairs. If it is 
only half as informative as his first study it will still be well worth 


waiting for. 
MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 


Persecution 


Father Martin D’Arcy’s Christianity and Communism has 
appeared in the Penguin series (Penguin Books. Ltd., Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, 2s. 6d.). This profound and balanced examination 
of the two philosophies, and its challenging conclusions, make very 
topical reading at a time when the struggle between Christianity 
and communism is forcing itself so tragically upon the attention of 
the world. 

Yet another phase of the Church’s perennial struggle against 
evil—this time the Mexican persecution of the fanatical Calles—is 
revealed in Fenchon Royer’s Father Miguel Pro, S.J. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin, 18s.). Mrs. Royer, who is an expert on 
Mexican affairs, tells the moving story from the boyhood of 
Miguelito in his charmingly happy and intensely Catholic home to 
the thrilling adventure of his work as a Jesuit priest ministering in 
disguise to the poor and persecuted of Mexico, and finally the 
ruthless execution which was proclaimed at once as a martyrdom. 
An excellent book for any Catholic family. 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


is a hot‘day in the South. Across a purling river two Con- 
| eae soldiers and a solitary Southern enemy agree to a 
private truce (It seems to be a habit.). Baccy is exchanged for 
tack, and they chafe each other warmly and sarcastically, as men 
do. The river flows on. Lethargy settles onthe suspended afternoon. 
The light changes on the river. As rivers do, it carries something 
down to those who are not waiting. The something is a dead 
Confederate body. Their eyes remember war, and the Southerner 
bares his head, as they do their burial on their side of the river. 
The whippoorwill pours out its song. As the light drains from the 
sky a volley is fired over the grave from both sides of the river, and 
the figures of men loom darkly on the rim of the world. For the 
light is always fading, the river is always flowing, but men look into 
each other’s eyes alternately as hunters and as brothers, and are 
forever clasping hands over the carnage. 

This is not my short-story. All this, and more, is told by the 
camera and the soundtrack in A Time out of War (Astor). And they 
take less than twenty minutes to do so. Instead of loud cash Denis 
and Terry Sanders have lavished on the original short-story 
(Pickets, by Robert Chambers) filmic simplicity and imagination. 
Like The Bespoke Overcoat, Mankowitz’s Jewish version of Gogol’s 
The Overcoat, A Time out of War emerges as a cinematic short-story 
in its own right. In their own visual and auditory terms these films 
give the same kind of artistic pleasure as do the literary short-story 
or lyric—a delight in the economy of means ,in the concise telling 
force of every detail, and in the apparently disproportionate rever- 
berations which result at the outer edges of the mind. Since these 
films achieve such “‘literary” qualities as compact shape, unity and 
a certain universal reference, they differ in kind, I think, from the 
documentary and short feature film, and even from such a “short” 
as The Tell-Tale Heart, which retains the horror of Poe’s story but 
transposes its terms into those of screen-cartoon. 

The initial difficulty facing a short-story is to establish its mood 
and first premiss. The Bespoke Overcoat demands willing suspension 
of more disbelief than A Time of of War, and its power depends al! 
through on the situation (the poor clerk Fender, returned from the 
dead, but quite unchanged in character). We have heard on the 
other hand of soldiers making private truces in more than one war, 
and, in any case, the American story moves quickly away from its 
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initial postulate to the futility of all war. Possibly because it implies 
more, with more understatement and obliquity, it impressed me 
more, but as between acting, production, and the two concise 
abstract settings of these two films there is little to chose. 

If one keeps technical criticism (in the narrow mechanic sense) 
to a minimum, one finds oneself, as here, continually appealing to 
*“jmagination” and artistry in the wider sense, and so inevitably to 
literary criteria. However irritating this be, it is more justifiable when 
plays and literary stories lie behind the films, and in these two films 
it is pleasant to be borne out by the relative simplicity of the camera- 
handling and the genius of the selective eye behind it. Such a 
distinction cannot be held too rigidly, however. On Paddy 
Chayefsky’s television-play, Wedding Breakfast (Adelphi), the 
original technical medium leaves its mark quite plainly. This is 
American-written domestic drama at its most pressurised and 
unremitting, and its inescapeable closeness to the viewer is pressed 
home by its frankly unchanged style—sets cut to television scale, 
deliberately confined and loosely angled. Probably very few viewers 
here will be concerned with this, for they will recognise the Bronx 
setting from the same author’s Marty and Ernest Borgnine also, 
now advanced from lover to father. The topical interest here in 
Ireland will in any case be overwhelming. Set among the Irish of 
the Bronx this time we do not, as it happens, need the “Father 
Murphy” the “‘time for Mass” or the rosary beads hanging over the 
bed to convince us that here is the old stock. For me at least one 
of the curious interests of this film was to find part of our supposed 
matrimonial malaise transplanted. Over there it flourishes in an 
older generation and shocks the younger. For the slavish social 
pride of this Irish mother (Bette Davis) is not the core of the trouble. 
It is the emptiness of her own married life which drives her to 
demand the conventional “‘white wedding” which her daughter does 
not want (having, we are assured, love), and which her husband 
opposes since it will do away with their life’s savings. An unam- 
biguous finger is pointed at a loveless ‘“‘match” (telling her daughter, 
“My father promised him—‘T’'ll give you three hundred pounds if 
you marry my daughter’—and he took me’”’). But the failure of 
their marriage to develop vitally and positively afterwards is put down 
to another and a distinct reason—the presence of dependent relatives 
in their home from the beginning (present incumbent played by 
Barry Fitzgerald). This division of blame is unfortunate, for the 
two situations (the arranged “match” and ‘“‘in-laws’’) are thus 
mingled together, neither being faced and dealt with on its own. 
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Moreover the hopeful ending, leaving Father and Mother to begin 
again on their own, throws most of the emphasis on the second 
cause of failure. But this weakens the main contrast between the 
two generations, the loving and the loveless, or rather the emotional 
and the repressed. Taken independently this contrast is well managed. 
The two young actors play their parts very convincingly. Believing 
they possess the essentals, they are independent of social tyrannies, 
being realistic in their grasp of marital facts, yet believing it is 
necessary to say the tender things. Though the film comes down 
heavily in favour of their way it avoids the naively romantic by its 
manner, and by being careful not to commit itself to saying that 
the arranged marriage is necessarily a bad thing. But since I feel it 
sidesteps a clear committed statement there, I find Bette Davis’s 
character-study of the mother doubly the best thing in it. This 
battened down woman, proud and pathetic, with the cold stare, 
the tight voice, the blank mask, imagines at first that all she has 
missed was a white wedding, something which she could have 
always looked back to, something her daughter must have because 
it is all there is, marriage “not being a bed of roses” (reiterated 
mechanically), not being “‘all that,’’ in fact being a string of negatives. 
From her daughter’s obstinate richness she is forced at the end to 
acknowledge the emptiness of her own married life . . . The anti- 
romantic may still wish to reject the overall trend of the play, but 
where this character-study is recognised at all I think it may be 
uncomfortably familiar. 

How strange that “L’Amour Redempteur’’ should also be the 
theme and the original Sartrian title of The Proud and the Damned 
at the Corinthian (X certificate in England and titled Les Orgueilleux 
in France, 1953). For one does not remember this nominal theme 
of the saving power of a woman’s love, or even the “ecstatic” 
galloping together at the end, of the immaculate Nellie (Michéle 
Morgan) and the sodden, filthy Dr. Georges (Gérard Philipe). 
What has really been impressed during this film is the moral dis- 
integration of the ex-doctor, the steamy squalid Mexican harbour- 
village, and the shuddering fascination with which the fastidious 
meets the sordid. Many will find in this emphasis the authentic 
existentialist hand of the master, but the director (Yves Allegret) 
has as much to do with itas Sartre. This is a vivid cinematic exper- 
ience rather than a study of a situation or character. Allegret’s 
violent images keep on exploding irregularly in the mind like the 
fire-crackers and Judas-images of the villagers—Georges dancing 
subhumanly to exhaustion for adrink,a six-inch hypodermic needle 
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forcing slowly into a woman’s spine, beetles and diseased vomit on 
on the floor, and over all the hard jangling noises a theme like a 
jeering cockatoo. 

There will be no need to recommend the more familiar theme of 
Aida, next door at the Astor. Verdi calls for stage-spectacle in a 
way Puccini did not in Butterfly, and now Egypt’s temples and 
palaces, Memphis and Thebes and the Nile, are given to him in 
Ferraniacolor, with dance-sequences by the corps de ballet of the 
Rome Opera. Though there are, as usual, distinct singing and 
acting castes, the post-synchronisation is perfect. Brief commen- 
taries in English, which I did not like very much, break in here and 
there. This is better than subtitles, but why not follow the original 
opera programmes and print a complete summary on the screen 
beforehand ? 

Technically the singing is perfect—Tebaldi and Stignani singing 
as Aida and Amneris (as on the Decca recording) and partnered by 
Giuseppe Campora and Gino Becchi. One does not expect exactly 
the same kind of experience as in the opera house. Film-opera offers 
the technical perfections (“‘canned,” if you are unsympathetic) of 
the LP record plus television. Since this version does not run over 
an hour and forty minutes there is clearly much cutting in the 
libretto, notably in the finale of Act II “Gloria all’ Egitto’’ and in 
the other choru: -s; which somewhat upsets the shape and propor- 
tions of the original. 

In a less interesting month The Gold Rush (Regal), The King and I 
(Savoy), and The Mountain (Ambassador) would sustain extended 
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Documents of Persecution 


Apostolic letter of His Holiness Pius XII, by divine 
providence Pope, to: 


UR Beloved Sons, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Archbishop 

of Esztergom; Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, Archbishop of 

Zagreb; Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno 
and Warsaw, and to our Venerable Brothers, Archbishops and 
Bishops, as well as our beloved children, both clerical and lay, of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania, Eastern Germany, and to the other peoples of Europe 
suffering persecution, who enjoy peace and union with the 
Apostolic See. 
Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, greetings and Apostolic 
Benediction. 

While with heavy heart We consider the grave trials the Catholic 
Church is suffering in many lands at the hands of atheistic material- 
ism in control there, Our thoughts turn to the situation prevailing 
in Central Europe five centuries ago, which occasioned the Apostolic 
Letter, ‘Cum his superioribus annis”, of Our Predecessor of 
immortal memory, Callistus III, on June 29, 1456. 

A grave danger threatened, where it had not already befallen, the 
Christian peoples dwelling in the fruitful regions washed by the 
Danube river and the surrounding lands, danger to their lives, 
their property, their very faith. This was especially the case of 
Hungary and the lands today called Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania; threatened, too, were those who 
lived in more distant regions, especially the Germans and Poles. 
Taking account of that crisis, the tireless Pontiff Callistus III saw 
it as his duty, to exhort paternally the Catholic shepherds and 
flocks to repent and expiate their own sins, to reform their customs 
in accord with Christian moral principles, to invoke God’s power- 
ful aid through fervent prayer. Moreover, the Pontiff laboured with 
tireless energy to remove by every possible means the danger 
threatening the Church’s children; he attributed to divine help the 
victory finally won by those who—under the inspiration of St. John 
Capistrano and the military leadership of John Hunyady—so 
strenuously defended the fortress of Belgrade. To commemorate 
this event in the Liturgy, and to give due thanks to God, the feast of 
the Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus Christ was instituted, to be 
celebrated throughout the world on August 6th (cf. Apostolic Let- 
ler, ‘Inter divinae dispositionis’, Aug. 6, 1947). 
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Today, also, alas, you who dwell in those countries We have 
mentioned, suffer grievous conditions, along with many other 
Catholics of the Oriental as well as of the Latin rite, whose bound- 
aries are east of your own, or north, along the Baltic coast. More 
than ten vears have passed, as you know by experience, since 
Chiist’s Church was stripped of her rights, though not in the same 
way everywhere. Pious associations and religious groups were dis- 
solved and scattered, and Shepherds, either hindered from exercising 
their office or forced from their Sees, have been sent into exile 
or jailed. The Catholic Dioceses of the Oriental Rite also have been 
bitterly persecuted for their fearless, sincere, and courageous efforts 
to profess and defend their faith. Our greatest grief springs from 
the realisation that the minds of children and youth are being 
steeped in false and perverse doctrines, so they may be separated 
from God and His divine precepts to their great loss here below 
and to the danger of their eternal salvation. . 

We, Who by Divine Providence sit upon the throne of Peter, 
contemplate this sad vision, which We have already commented 
on in previous Apostolic Letters; and We cannot in coascience 
remain silent today. For We must obey that grave command Christ 
our Lord gave to the Prince of the Apostles and to his successors: 
“Strengthen thy brethren” (Luke 22: 32). We, too, must be faith- 
ful in fulfilling it; hence again and again do We wish to strengthen 
your holy determination and show you Our affection, you, who in 
your loyalty to and love for Christ, bear many sorrows, trials and 
anguish. 

Especially to you, beloved sons, do We speak, Cardinals Joseph 
Mindszenty, Aloysius Stepinac, Stephen Wyszynski, whom We 
Ourselves raised to the dignity of the Roman purple because of your 
outstanding merits, your diligence in discharging your paternal duty, 
your zeal in defending the Church’s freedom. 

All that you have suffered and still endure, unjustly driven from 
your Sees and unable to perform your office, is constantly in Our 
grieving heart. As Our eyes and heart turn to you, so do they also to 
Our Venerable Brothers in the episcopacy, who are distinguished 
for their active fidelity to the Apostolic See; to the priests also, 
both secular, as they say, and religious, and to the phalanx of all 
those men and women consecrated to the divine service, and finally 
to all other beloved sons and daughters who under so many and 
such great difficulties are defending and advancing as far as they 
can the peaceful and peace-bringing Kingdom of Jesus Christ. In 
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Our solicitude for you who have for the cause of Christ endured 
suffering, sacrifice and loss, We offer daily prayer and supplication 
to Almighty God that in His merciful kindness He will sustain and 
strengthen your faith, that He will alleviate your sorrow, that He will 
console you with heavenly blessings, that He will heal perfectly the 
afflicted and ailing members of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
that finally, when this present storm has passed, He will command 
to shine forth among you, among all peoples, a true and serene 
peace which will be fostered by truth, justice, and charity. 

Never, as you know so well, does Our Redeemer forget His 
Church. Never does He abandon it. Rather the more ‘he Bark of 
Peter is tossed by the raging waves, the more the Divine Pilot is 
vigilant, although at times He seems to sleep (cf. Matthew 8: 24; 
Like 8: 23). Meditate daily on His promise which pours certain 
hope and solace into the souls of Christians when they are especi- 
ally harassed, “I am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world” (Matthew 28: 20); and “if God is for us who is against 
us?” (Rom. 8: 31). Christ, therefore, is with you. He will never 
deny His help to you if you ask it. And yet He demands from all 
that they obey diligently and perfectly the precepts of the Catholic 
Church, and that they preserve with magnanimous heart their faith. 
You know what is at stake, it is your eternal salvation and the 
salvation of your children and neighbours which today, due to the 
ever growing curse of atheism, is placed in the gravest peril. 

But in this spiritual struggle if each and every one shows strength 
and loyalty in the fight—as We trust they will—they may be 
glorious victims but never conquered. Thus from unjust persecution 
and the suffering martyrs will be born new triumphs of the Church, 
to be inscribed in her annals in letters of gold. And far from us the 
thought that the disciples of Jesus Christ are leaving the field of 
battle broken in spirit, that they are concealing or belittling the 
profession of their faith, that they have thrown away their arms, are 
cowards, or are asleep while the enemy is striving to overthrow the 
kingdom of God. Even if this were partly the case—which God 
forbid—irreparable harm and calamity would befall not only the 
the deserters but also the Christian world. 

We realise—and it is consoling to Us—that there are very many 
among you who with noble determination are ready to sacrifice all, 
even liberty and life, rather than jeopardize the integrity of the 
Catholic religion. We also realise that not a few of Christ’s shep- 
herds have already given to others in this an example of unconquer- 
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able fortitude. You especially, beloved sons, Cardinals of the Holy — 
Roman Church, have been made a spectacle to the world, to angels, 
and to men (cf. I'Cor. 4: 9). However, We also realise with regret 
that human frailty and uncertainty totters especially when these 
sufferings and persecutions last for a long time. For then some lose 
heart and their courage slackens. And what is worse they think that 
the doctrine of Christ must be mitigated and adapted, as they say, 
to the times and circumstances of things and places. They say it 
is necesary to mitigate and change the principles of the Catholic 
religion so that-there may be a certain false union between it and 
the errors of the advancing age. 

If somé there are who, weak and bewildered, cause others to be 
likewise, let the pastors of the Church remind them of that solemn 
promise of the divine Redeemer, “heaven and earth will pass but 
my words will never pass’’ (Matthew 24: 35). Likewise it is their 
duty to encourage them to put their trust and confidence in Him 
Whose Providence does not err in act and Who will not deprive 
of His assistance those whom He has confirmed in His love (cf. 
Miss Rom or Dom. VII). 

Never will He permit the faithful and brave children of His 
Church to be lacking divine grace and fortitude, and thus miserably 
yield to the enemy in this struggle for salvation, be unhappily 
drawn from the side of Christ, and helpless, contemplate the 
spiritual and pitiful ruin of their people. 

You, however, beloved sons, priests, and lay, be always united 
to those whom the Holy Spirit has chosen to rule the Church of 
God; even though these are at the present time restrained and can- 
not strengthen you by their word, still religiously and faithfully 
reflect in mind and soul upon the exhortations which they gave you 
in the past. Still, though the greatest difficulties impede you, may 
you, compelled by apostolic zeal, generously and industriously per- 
form all your religious duties, and above all preserve the Faith 
intact. What is more, in so far as it lies within your power, strive 
earnestly that the light of Christ shall illumine all others, and above 
all this through the example of constancy in your Christian life 
after the manner of Christians of old when the wave of persecutions 
broke upon the Church. 

Let those who are slipping, who waver, who are weak, learn 
from you to fortify their spirit, to profess the faith candidly and 
openly, to attend to their religious duties, and to dedicate them- 
selves entirely to Christ. The upright and vigorous forces of your 
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soul and effective Christian piety, of which illustrious testimony 
has often been reported to Us, afford Us no little solace and bid 
Us hope that you may be able to transmit intact to future genera- 
tions the most precious treasure of Christian Faith and of your 
loyalty to the Church and the Apostolic See and establish it as a 
sacred heritage. 

That this hope of all may be realised, direct your suppliant 
prayers to the divine Redeemer, under the patronage of His most 
holy and our most loving Mother, Mary, whose powerful inter- 
cession your forbears enjoyed in every grave crisis. For if we can 
always with confidence beg heavenly favours from the Virgin 
Mother of God, most surely this is true when there is question 
of the salvation of souls and the defense of the Christian faith at 
home and throughout the world. 

Before We put down our pen We wish to recall something that 
Our predecessor, Callistus III did. In the Apostolic Letter which 
We have recalled (cf. Lett. Apost. “Cum his superioribus annis’’) 
he commanded that the bells of all the churches should ring daily, 
calling Catholics throughout the world to raise suppliant prayers 
to the omnipotent God that in His goodness and mercy He would 
avert the Christian people from the calamity that was then threaten- 
ing them. The dangers threatening you and the Catholic Church 
among you are just as great. When then you hear the sacred bells 
ringing from your churches inviting you to prayer, recall his appeal; 
and in your common sorrow, trusting the same divine help, you too 
will do what your ancestors did. 

It is Our most earnest desire not only that We may lead you in 
prayer, which We are so happy to do, but that the prayers of all the 
faithful throughout the world, moved by deepest sympathy with 
you, may be joined with yours in a strong appeal to heaven. 

Be convinced that the entire Christian family looks with reveren- 
tial awe at what you bear so long in silence, in tribulation and in all 
dire straits; and turn your supplications to the most merciful God 
that you succumb not to the sharp blows of impiety nor to the 
insidious fallacies of error, but that with the strenuous fortitude 
of the holy martyrs you give testimony before all of your faith so 
that even your persecutors—the command of Christian charity 
extends also to them—may obtain pardon from Him Who expects 
to embrace lovingly all His prodigal sons. 

Inspired by this sweet hope, We most gladly extend Our 
Apostolic Benediction to each and all of you, beloved sons and 
Venerable Brothers, and to the flocks entrusted to your care, that 
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this blessing may be a witness of Our paternal benevolence and a 
portent of the richest heavenly graces. 

Given at Rome from St. Peter’s, June 29, 1956, on the feast of 
the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, the nineteenth year of Our 


Pontificate. 
POPE PIUS XII. 
(Translation by the Vatican Press Service). 


Encyclical Letter of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XII to 
the Episcopate of the entire world, proclaiming public prayers 
in order to obtain peace based on justice for the ‘people of 
Hungary, now torn by bloody conflicts. 


HE Most sorrowful events which are so sorely affecting the 

peoples of Eastern Europe, and especially Our truly beloved 

nation of Hungary, which is at this moment being reddened 
by such cruel strife, profoundly move Our paternal heart; not 
alone Ours, moreover, but assuredly also that of all those who 
dearly value the rights of civilised life, human dignity, and that 
liberty due to individuals and nations. 

Wherefore, in the consciousness of Our apostolic Office, We 
cannot but make vehement appeal to all of you, Venerable Brethren, 
and to the flocks committed to each one of you, that, inspired by 
fraternal charity, you offer up, united with Us, suppliant prayers to 
God, through which to beseech from Him—in Whose hands are 
the fortunes of peoples as also the power and the life of their rulers— 
that this internecine slaughter may cease, and true peace, founded 
on justice, charity and rightful liberty, may finally shine forth. May 
all come to understand that, not by the power of arms which bring 
death to men, not by force imposed upon the citizens which cannot 
compel their inner assent, not in fine by deceitful indoctrination, 
which corrupts the mind and is repugnant to a civilised and Christian 
conscience and violates the rights of the Church, can order be 
restored among peoples; nor can the aspiration for a just liberty 
be ever extinguished by any external violence. 

In these most grave circumstances which most gravely affect a 
beloved part of the flock of Christ, a felicitous recollection comes 
to Our mind. It is that of the occasion, many years ago, when 
as the Legate of Pius XI, Our Predecessor of happy memory, We 
travelled to Budapest in order to participate in the Eucharistic 
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Congress assembled from all the Nations; and when We beheld im 
with such pleasant delight and solace of soul the most dear faithful im 
of Hungary following with fervid piety and veneration the most 
August Sacrament of the Altar borne with solemn rites through ia 
the streets of the city. We have no doubt but that the same faith 
and the same love for Our Divine Redeemer still pervades the 
souls of this people, despite the efforts of the proponents of atheistic 
Communism by every stratagem to tear from their minds the 
ancient religion of their forefathers. Wherefore We feel fully con- 
fident that also in this crisis, which they are now unhappily going 
through, this very noble people will pour forth fervent prayets to | 
God in supplication for that ardently desired peace, accompanied ti 
by right order. And We also cherish the earnest hope that every- i 
where throughout the world all true Christians, in witness of their 
common charity, will join in suppliant prayers with these their 
brethren who are oppressed by so many calamities and wrongs. 
To this holy rivalry in prayer We exhort particularly all those who 
are the objects of Our especial affection, as they were of the Divine 
Redeemer’s, Whose earthly Vicar We are: namely, those in the | 
flower and sweetness and grace of their early youth. We put great 
trust especially in their supplications, for even though they are of 
this world which is stained by so many crimes and sins, they, in a 
manner, may be called angels. Let all Christians invoke with: them 1 
the most powerful patronage of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which 
means so much to us before God, since She is the dear Mother of 
the Divine Redeemer and our most beloved Mother. 
We have no doubt but that people everywhere,. in. cities;, in 
towns and: in the most remote villages, wherever. the light of the 
Gospel has. reached, that all Christians and especially the boys and 
girls will most willingly respond to these Our exhortations—to 
which yours will be united, so that by the inspiration: and: help’ of | 
God, Who will have heard the voice of so many suppliants,, and i 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, the beloved Hungarian 
People, afflicted by so much suffering and shedding of blood,. and: 
likewise the other people of Eastern Europe, deprived of religious’ 
and. civil liberties, may each. one happily: resolve these difficulties’ 1 
with justice, right order, and with peace, having’ due respect to the’ 1 
rights of God and Jesus Christ, Our King,. Whose: Kingdom: is! 
“the Kingdom of: Truth and Life;. the Kingdom: of Holiness: and | 
Grace, the Kingdom of Justice, Love and Peace;” (Preface. of tlie i 
Feast of Christ the King.) UE 
Sustained by this most sweet hope; lovingly'in Our Lordido We oi 
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impart, as a token of Our benevolence and in pledge of copious 
heavenly graces, to each one of you, Venerable Brethren, and 
individually and collectively to your flocks, especially to those who. 
in Hungary and in the other Eastern European countries, are so 
direly afflicted and oppressed by such grave calamities,—and 
particularly to the saintly Bishops of these countries who are 
either in prison or detained in places under guard or sent into 
exile, Our Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the twenty-eighth day of October, 
on the Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ the King, in the year 1956 
and the eighteenth of Our Pontificate. 

(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office) 


.To Our Venerable Brothers the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other Local Ordinaries in peace and communion with 
the Apostolic See. 

LAMENTING AND REPROVING THE TRAGIC EVENTS IN HUNGARY 

PIUS PP. XII 
Venerable Brothers, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

In the Encyclical Letter which We most recently addressed to the 
Episcopate of the Catholic world, We expressed the hope that a 
new dawn of peace, based on justice and freedom, was finally about 
to shine forth also on the most noble people of Hungary, since 
events in that country seemed to have taken a turn for the better. 

However, the news which has subsequently. reached Us has 
filled Our heart with the most bitter sorrow: namely that once 
again Hungarian cities, towns and villages have been empurpled 
with the blood of citizens who yearned for a just freedom with all 
their hearts; that the organs of national Government which had 
been re-established were forcibly overthrown and wiped out; and © 
that subjection has been enforced on this cruelly-tortured people 
by means of foreign arms. Conscious of Our Office, We cannot 
refrain from deploring and reproving these sorrowful events, 
which have filled not only all Catholics but all free peoples with 
deepest sorrow and indignation. Let those under whose orders 
these lamentable crimes were committed bear in mind that the just 
freedom of peoples can never be destroyed by human bloodshed. 

‘While, with the paternal affection which We cherish for all, We 
do firmly state that force of any kind, any form of human slaughter, 
when unjustly resorted to by any side, is never lawful, We exhort 
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all peoples and all ranks of citizens to seek only that peace which 
is founded and nurtured on justice, on freedom and on charity. 
What “‘the Lord said to Cain . . . the voice of your brother’s blood 
cries to me from the ground” (Ger. 4, 9-10), still remains equally 
true today; and thus loudly does the blood of the Hungarian people 
cry to God, Who, since He is a just Judge, while often punishing 
only after death private individuals for their sins, yet, as history 
proves, He sometimes inflicts punishment, even in this mortal life, 
on those rulers of nations who have caused suffering to others and 
on the nations themselves. 

We therefore mostly humbly pray that Our most Merciful 
Redeemer may move and touch the hearts of those upon whose 
decisions it depends, so that injustice may finally be brought to an 
end, all violence extinguished and peoples in peace everywhere be 
reconciled to one another in tranquil and serene order. 

In the meantime, especially for all those who have pitilessly been 
slain during these most tragic happenings, We implore perpetual 
light and eternal rest from the Most Merciful God; and We desire 
that all Christians may join with Us in raising suppliant prayers 
for this same intention. 

In expressing these thoughts to you, We impart with ardent 
charity to you, Venerable Brothers, singly and collectively, to the 
faithful committed to your care, and particularly to the dearly 
beloved people of Hungary, as a pledge of celestial favours and in 
testimony of Our paternal benevolence, the Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, this fifth day of the month of 
November in the year one thousand nine hundred and fifty-six, 
the eighteenth of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. XII 
(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office) 


IV 
Radio message of His Holiness Pope Pius XII on the 


Anxieties of the World at the Present Time. 10 November, 
1956. 


O the anguish which Our paternal heart feels at the iniquities 
perpetrated against the beloved people of Hungary, guilty of | 
having sought respect for fundamental human rights, there is 
added Our anxiety for the peace which is endangered and Our 
sorrow at seeing a thinning in the ranks of those on whose authority, 
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union, and goodwill it'was felt: much reliance could be piaced for 
the progressive re-establishment of concord among nations in 
justice and in true freedom. 

' Who can deny that the questions of peace and of just freedom 
have taken regrettable steps backwards, dragging with them into 
the shadows the hopes which had laboriously re-arisen, and to 
which manifold evidences lent foundation? 

Too: much: blood:has been unjustly shed! Too much mourning 
and too much slaughter has suddenly been caused again! The 
slender thread of trust, which had begun to reunite peoples and 
‘sustain their hearts a little, seems to be broken; suspicion and 
distrust have dug a deeper abyss of separation. The entire world is 
‘tightly startled at the hasty recourse to the use of force, which all 
parties had thousands of times condemned as a means of settling 
disputes and ensuring the triumph of right. 

There is no doubt that the world has come forth from the 
‘paroxysm of these days of violence disorientated and shaken in its 
trust, because it has witnessed the repetition of a policy which, in 
differing manner, places the arbitrary act of one side and economic 
interests above human life and moral values. 

_-In:the face of such disregard for justice and fraternal love; in the 
face of men’s growing scepticism towards the future; in the face of 
the aggravated disunion of men’s minds, We, Who have received 
from God the mandate to promote the welfare of all nations, and 
Who firmly believe that peace is not a vain dream but a duty which 
all can fulfil: with the intent to contribute towards saving peace in 
itself and in the elements upon which it is based, We wish to address 
to the peoples Our heartfelt appeal: let us restore the ways of peace, 
let us re-inforce the union of those who long for it, let us restore 
trust to those who have lost it! 

We address Ourselves first of all to you, beloved peoples, men 
and women, intellectuals, labouring men, artisans and agricultural 
workers, of whatever race or country, in order that you may make 
known to your rulers what are your innermost sentiments and your 
true aspirations. Recent happenings have confirmed that peoples— 
both families and individual persons—prefer the tranquillity of 
their work and their family to any other more longed-for wealth. 
They are ready to renounce it, if its cost to them were to be the 

‘price of tyranny or the risk of war with its consequences, ruins, 
mourning, imprisonment and death. 

_ Inthe name of religion, of civilisation and of right human senti- 
ment: let there be an end to illegal and brutal repressions, of plans 
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for war, of political preponderance among Powers—all of which 
are things which change earthly life into an abyss of anxiety and 
terror, deaden the spirit and nullify the fruits of work and progress. 

This, which is the voice of nature, should be loudly proclaimed 
within and abroad by every nation, and should be heard and 
welcomed by those to whom the people have entrusted power. if 
public Authority, in so far as it is its duty, does not strive to ensure 
at least the life, the liberty and the tranquillity of the citizens, 
whatever else it may succeed in accomplishing, it would fail in the 
very substance of its purpose. 

But over and above every other incubus, there weighs upon 
men’s minds the significance of the mournful happenings in 
Hungary. The world’s universal and spontaneous emotion, which 
its attention to other grave events is unable to diminish, shows how 
necessary and urgent it is to restore freedom to those peoples who 
have been robbed of it. Can the world dis-interest itself in these 
brothers, abandoning them to the fate of a degrading slavery? 
Certainly the Christian conscience cannot shake off the moral 
obligation of trying every licit means, in order that their dignity 


be restored to its pristine state and their freedom given back to | 


them. 
We do not hide from Ourselves how intricate are at present the 


relations between nations and between the continental groups 
which comprise them. But let the voice of conscience, of civilisation, 
of brotherhood be heard, iet the very voice of God, the Creator and, 
of brotherhood be heard, by subordinating even with grave sacrifice, 
every other problem and whatsoever particular interest, to the 
primordial and fundamental problem of millions of human lives 
reduced to slavery. 

Let men recommence as soon as possible to reform their ranks, 
and to bind closely in 2 solid public pact all those—both Govern- 
ments and peoples—who want the world to tread the path of 
honour and of the dignity of the sons of God; a pact capable also 
of defending its members efficaciously from every unjust attack 
against their rights and their independence. It will not be the fault 
of honest men if, for those who stray from this path, there remains 
only the desert of isolation. Perhaps it may come to be, and We 
wish it with all Our heart, that the compact unity of nations sincerely 
loving peace and freedom will suffice to induce milder counsel in 
those who withdraw themselves from the elementary laws of human 
society, and thereby personally deprive themselves of the right to 
speak in the name of humanity, of justice and of peace. Their 
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peoples, especially, cannot but feel the need to return and become 
part of the human family so as to enjoy the respect and the benefits 
whick it provides. All of you, therefore, beloved peoples of the 
East and of the West, members of the common human family, be 
united for freedom and for peace! Peace, freedom! The hour has 
come when these momentous words do not allow further room for 
equivocation. They have come back to their original and clear 
meaning, which was the meaning always intended by Us, derived, 
that is, from the principles of nature and from the manifest Will 
of the Creator. Repeat them, proclaim them, put them into action. 
Let your rulers be faithful interpreters of your true sentiments, of 
your true aspirations. God will help you, God will be your strength. 

God! God! God! 

_ May this ineffable Name, fount of all right, justice and freedom, 
resound in Parliaments and public squares, in homes and in fac- 
tories, on the lips of intellectuals and of manual workers, in the 
press and over the radio. May the Name of God, as a synonym of 
peace and freedom, be the standard of men of good-will, the bond of 
peoples and of nations, the sign by which brothers and collaborators 
in the work of common salvation will recognise one another. May 
God arouse you from lethargy, separate you from all complicity 
with tyrants and war-mongers, and enlighten your conscience and 
strengthen your will in the work of reconstruction. 

Above all, let His Name re-echo in sacred temples and in hearts, 
as the supreme invocation to the Lord, so that with His infinite 
power He may help to accomplish what weak human forces are 
having so much diffiulty in attaining. 

With this prayer, which We, in the first place, raise up to His 
Throne of Mercy, We leave you, beloved children, confident that 
calm will return to shine once more over the world and upon 
downcast faces, and that peace, tested by such great trials, will 
come out of it, truer, more enduring and more just. 

(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Service) 


ee The Needs of the Nations 
- I think he (Pope Pius XI) would have maintained that it is the 
duty of missionaries to represent the needs of the nations to those 
who govern the Church and not take refuge in some fixed law—a 
refuge that often obsolves one from taking the trouble to consider 
the case at all. 


_ —DOM OSWALD SUMNER, O.S.B.: English in the Liturgy. 
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Correspondence 
G.A.A. ¥. GLENANAAR 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

In the rural parish one kind of game only, for youths and young 
men, is possible, economically. In Ireland, in such parishes, the 
Gaelic Athletic Association has exclusive control of the games, 
football or hurling. With exclusive control of games goes inexorable 
responsibility for their maintenance and control. 

The enactment by the G.A.A. of the so-called “‘closed” date 
and the subtle restraints by its county control, together discourage 
competitive inter-parish games, e.g. of junior standards, on days. 
of All-Ireland Finals, of Provincial Finals, of County Finals and 
of senior club competitions. In practice, these senior games fre- 
quently close every junior play-day for five summer months, May 
to September, inclusive. The closure of the junior parish competitions 
produces anathletic vacuum for all summer, the athletes in the soil 
parishes being effectively conscripted to idle leisure. 

Whatever the gloss for the “‘closed”’ date policy, overt or inferred, 
its fruits are significant. It focusses the rural vision on big-match 
glitter, thereby fermenting the psychosis for rural depopulation. 
It augments gate receipts in fewer venues at higher percentage profits 
to the central treasury. It poses the ethical dilemma: who defends 
the moral and social irresponsibility begetting this idle leisure in 


the forgotten parishes? 
JOHN L. BUCKLEY 
Ladyswell, Cashel, Co. Tipperary 


BREVIARIES 

Dear Editor, 

New breviaries will soon be on the market. What stigpestions 
have we priests to offer to publishers, binders, printers? 

With so much delated by recent reform would not two parts suffice? 

After ten or fifteen years in use the new breviary is almost out- 
of-date with the new offices that are constantly being added. In the 
light of this fact why not cheaper (binding) breviaries, or now, a 
breviary of two parts only. Since they would not be so costly priests 
would be rore inclined to buy new ones after ten or twenty years- 
for the convenience of having an up-to-date breviary. 

The views and comments of other priests should be heard now before 
printers, binders and publishers present us with their fait accompli. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. O’-HALLORAN, C.SS.R. 

Saint Joseph’s, Dundalk 


New Books 


Liturgie en langue vivante. Rev. C. 
Korolevskij. Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf. 1955. Paper, 600 francs. 


English in the Liturgy. A Symposium. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1955- 
Price 8/6. 


THE first is an important and timely 
study of the Church’s use of language 
in her Liturgy. The author’s qualifica- 
tions for his task are impressive: he is a 
consultor of the Congregation for 
Oriental Rites, the Commission of 
the Oriental Canon Law. His task is 
a formidable one, that of tracing the 
origin and development of the five 
basic Eastern liturgies celebrated in 
almost fifteen different languages and 
then giving a survey of the Liturgy in 
the West. Father Korolevskij shows 
admirable familiarity with the primary 
sources and steers such a clear course 
through this mass of information that 
even the general reader can easily 
follow him. 

The first Christian community at 
Jerusalem used the national Aramaic 
tongue in the Liturgy. As Christianity 
spread along the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Greek was widely 
used. When the faith was preached in 
areas far from the cities it was neces- 
sary to adopt other languages, for 
example Coptic, Armenian and Syriac. 
In North Africa and Spain Latin was 
the language of the Liturgy from the 
beginning and later, of course, Latin 
became’ the sole liturgical language in 
the! West. While the Church in the 
East went on adding new liturgical 
languages the Church in the West 
quickly ‘adopted one liturgical lan- 
guage—Latin. The prestige of Latin 
vis-a-vis all other languages was one 
factor which led to this development. 

‘However, there were some con- 
cessions to’ vernacular in the West 


also. The most notable was that made-, 


to Saints’ Cyril“and Methodius, the 


ninth century missionaries of the 
Slavs. Several concessions were later 
made to Western missionaries who 
went to work amongst the dissident 
groups in the East. There were also 
interesting vernacular experiments car- 
ried out by Jesuit missionaries in the 
Far East. One vernacular liturgical 
concession which is not mentioned is 
that made to the Jesuit missionaries 
working amongst the Iroquois Indians 
in North America. 


The author gives a long account of 
attempts to translate the Latin Western 
Liturgy into two dead languages of the 
East—Syrian of Malabar and Ghe’ez 
of Abyssinia. There were all sorts of 
political complications and at times 
not a little incomprehension on the 
part of some Roman officials. At times 
too there were imprudent Westernizing 
tendencies—tendencies which were 
checked in forthright fashion by the 
late Pope Pius XI, who is quoted as 
saying bluntly: “J/ ne faut pas en- 
courager le latinisme chez les orien- 
taux. Le Saint-Siége ne veut pas 
latiniser mais catholiciser’’ (p. 185). 


Finally there is some account of the 
bilingual Rituals which have been 
authorised in recent years. In a con- 
cluding section the author looks 
ahead and tries to visualise the 
adaptations that will be necessary 
when the Church will be free to 
evangelise the areas now behind the 
Iron Curtain and intensify its mission- 
ary endeavour amongst the peoples of 
Islam and the Far East. There will be 
greater need than ever before for a 
sensitive approach to the customs and 
languages of these peoples and any 
suspicion of Westernizing or undue 
Latinizing will stultify the best mis- 
sionary work. 


It is a pity that this fine. work has— 
-no index. We hope that a good English 


translation will soon be forthcoming. 
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In the second book; addition ‘to 
facts we ‘have arguments,'' keen and! 
lively. . The» editor, Charles Cunliffe,° 
leads. off ‘with a general» historical 
review which ‘is heavily indebted: 
to Father: Korolevskij: Father: 
Hanssen. In view of the arguments that 
follow it is important that he should 
make the point that many of the liturgi- * 
cal languages now) usedin the East’ 
are no’ longer ‘vernaculars. ‘Father’ 
McDonald’s ‘Theology ‘and 
Language ‘of the Liturgy’ is: a‘sum-': 
mary: of.Father »Schmidt’s' ‘book,’ 
Liturgie et langue vulgaire, It rather 
too diffuse for a: symposium ‘of. this 
kind. The general conclusion is ‘that: 
while Trent condemned ‘the heretical | 
Protestant view of the! Mass and the ' 
sacraments and retained the status quo 
regarding Latin, it did = — 
atize the: vernacular. 

rather Clifford Howell: ins his 


vative position it Gefended:t 
John Coyne, will 
with him in saying that the '* 
the Mass as’ we know ‘has 
developed 'naturally;”’ 
no development at all since Trent and ' 


instruction therein, one: must point’ 
out’ that the «relevant! :question: 
whether: instruction 
liturgy. 

H. Py R. Finberg 
short’ but. instructive" article: on ‘the: 
“Problem: of ‘Style’ :and: all who.are'! 
charged withthe task of ‘translating”’ 
should ponder it well. Anthony 


Milner in his “(Music inva Vernacular 
Liturgy” points’ out ‘some of ‘the’ 
pitfalls: and) warns’ that’ the® “music 
must be fitted: to ‘the words ‘not vice 
versa.”” Dom Oswald Sumner admits 
that’ he is! giving’a ‘personal view and” 
one! not‘ uninfluenced ‘by’ feelings and 
emotions’ in his “‘Conversion of' 
England.” His contention thatthe» 
vernacular: Anglican’ Liturgy, while’ it 
has not kept the churches ‘full, has at’ 
least’ prevented their’ being: entirely 
deserted; is “as' ‘tenable’-as the oft-' 
quoted one that:since a Latin Liturgy 
has kept Catholic churches full, there 
is'no need ‘for reform. 19 

‘It: is: unfortunate: that’ the 
symposium antedates the reform of” 
the Holy: Week’ Liturgy. Some of the 
arguments’on both sides lose point as 
a result! While desirable that'there - 
should be full ‘and frank discussion on’ 
the ‘subject of reform in the Liturgy, 
it is’ imperative-also’that “waiting for 


reform’ should not be made an alibi 


for inactivity. Intelligent initiative on- 
the part’ of the clergy can achieve 


much’ even with’ the ‘Liturgy’ as “we 
‘a have’ it. 


MICHAEL HARTY: 
Maynooth 


Guitton. Translated by A. Gordon~ 

Smithi- London: Burns and Oates.” 

PROFESSOR: JEAN’ GUITTON; formetty 
professor of’ philosophy ‘at ‘Dijon and 
now in the Sorbonne,’ is'‘a' copious 


i writer’ on mary’ subjects, His book” 

The Blessed Virgin, published in 1949 
and translated into English in 1952,'' 

is deservedly well-known. What mainly 


attracts readers of that book ‘is, I 
think, the tone of Guitton’s writing— 
modern; moderate, sincere; real) 
has defined. his own ideal as a thinker: 
“to forgo no source of experience, but 
to take reason for our rule; and‘ divine | 
moderation; .to:’control' in ‘ourselves 
any tendency tobe ‘ovércurious; any 
tendency: to exaggerate or just prattle;’ 
but rather to use silence to do honour 


| 
| 
for the. vernacular with his’ usual 
energy. He tries to: prove rather too’ 
much with the: historical: argument 
and is rather too anxious to answ . 
every objection:: ‘He does: make 
strong case, though, for! a reform | 
the Mass Liturgy which would 'sim- 
plify. and »make»it ‘more ‘readily 
The Problem “of Jesus. By Jean’ 

were not noted: for their® liturgical 
excellence; When he says’that what i 

| needed ‘is -not- liturgicalreform:: bu 
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to the infinite.” In The Problem of 
Jesus (excellently translated by Mr. 
A. Gordon Smith, who also translated 
The Blessed Virgin) Guitton uses a 
similar approach to the Gospels: but 
while The Blessed Virgin is primarily 
a devotional work, in the best sense, 
The Problem of Jesus is primarily 
apologetic. 

In an earlier work, Le développe- 
ment des idées dans I’ Ancien Testament 
(1947), Guitton sketches a portrait of 
a type of modern man whom he is 
very anxious to evangelise. This man 
—“he is there in thousands around 
us’”—is neither a Christian nor a 
disbeliever: “che says neither yes nor 
no.” Yet he is often deeply concerned 
about ultimate things. Guitton makes 
this man not only the target of The 
Problem of Jesus, but actually its 
author: the book is conceived and 
written as “A Freethinker’s Diary.” 
“IT am not a_ believer,’ says the 
imagined writer, “which allows me 
more freedom in forming hypotheses. 
Nor am I an unbeliever, for precisely 
the same reasons, and because what 
I want—too much, I am sure—is that 
my mind shall be in complete control 
of its work.” This is a severely intel- 
lectual approach to the subject of 
Jesus, and the inquirer’s reflexions 
demand close reading all through. 
But this original technique of showing 
the mind of “‘a mere seeker’’ at work, 
as he gropes his way forward, step by 
step, is interesting and instructive for 
the Christian reader. Above all we 
learn in Guitton’s company to think 
deeply, clearly and sincerely on the 
fundamental realities of our faith. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 


Galway 


Scientific Humanism and Christian 
Thought. P. Dubarle, O.P. London: 
Blackfriars. 10/-. 

PéreE sets himself in this 

little collection of essays, if not to 

answer, at least to state some of the 
problems raised by recent advances 
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in scientific research and its applica- 
tion in daily life. What sort of a 
change will the use of nuclear energy, 
of the new calculating machines, 
bring about? Are we faced with the 
possibility, even the probability, that 
the “world of Antichrist will be that 
of science in wilful rebellion against 
God and of political power exalted 
above all else?” Or can Christians 
bring about a world in which modern 
science achieves a “state of sancti- 
fication similar to that which was 
realised in the case of knowledge in 
the ancient world?” 

The author thinks that many of 
the evils of the first industrial revolu- 
tion could have, or might have, been 
foreseen; that at least, the application 
and its consequences of the new 
knowledge in technics, ought to be 
carefully studied so that possible 
future dangers can be avoided. He 
looks forward to a world in which 
the powers of the human mind will 
be extended and supplemented by the 
new calculating machines, and sees 
biology as only in its infancy. He 
suggests that it may not be long before 
research will be successful in finding 
a solution to the problem of the 
transition from inorganic to organic 
matter—‘‘on that day, a new order of 
scientific thought will be born.” 

It is true that we are probably at 
the beginning of a new industrial and 
technological revolution, but the case 
for science is overstated in this book. 


“It is true that we are finding the 


means to release and to harness 
enormous new sources of energy, and 
are developing new methods of study- 
ing and even forecasting, human 
behaviour. But to talk of science as 
likely to be able to implant “in the 
human mind the germ of a new 
prophetic power”’ is to be dazzled by 
its achievements, rather than to make 
a sober estimate of them. Science will 
bring us increasing information about 
the nature of our environment and of 
ways in which to make use of it, 
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constructively or destructively, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
can ever be more than a tool in the 
hands of men, one department of 
knowledge among many. But it is 
very necessary that the claims, even 
if they are exaggerated, of science 
should be discussed and that Catholics 
should be alive to their implications. 

D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


The Life of Robert Southwell. 
Christopher Devlin. London: Long- 
mans. 1956. Price 21/-. 

Tuts book has put me in a Hotspurrian 

rage and I would ease my heart in as 

many words as Hotspur used if ¥ were 
let. Mad with the author? Of course 
not, but with the centuries-old mis- 
writing of history which Father Devlin 
here in part exposes and which even 
in this scientific century dupes us into 

thinking of the Elizabethan Age as a 

golden one. Do the English really 

know what they’ll get if their wish for 

a second Elizabethan Age comes true? 

Compared with their precious (also 

called great) Elizabethans, Beria and 

his like were mere amateurish brutes. 

Blessed Robert Southwell would not 
approve of that choleric paragraph. 
Courteous in his every act and word 
he was one of Christ’s most gentle 
perfect knights. When Topcliffe’s pur- 
suivants (the Black and Tans of 1592) 
finally ran him to earth and he was 
asked “‘Who are you?” he answered 
with as much justice as composure, 
“A gentleman.” Yes, and an utterly 
devoted priest, a daredevil adventurer 
for the spirit, and a poet of great 
delicacy and invention. 

This is the first full-length biography 
of Southwell. The material was hard 
to come by, years of work have gone 
into the fashioning of it, but the result 
tailors the subject beautifully. And 
what a subject: a boy who escaped to 
school, a Jesuit who graduated from 
kitchen help to “‘chief dealer for the 
Papists in England,” a public enemy 


as nonchalant about his personal 
safety as a master swordsman, a poet 
who wrote the loveliest Christmas 
poem in the language, a priest who 
rode his horse up and down midwinter 
England when even highwaymen were 
at home, a kind of saintly Lawrence of 
Arabia making his times heroic and 
made heroic by his times. At the end 
there was the torture chamber—ten 
times he was horribly used and “‘each 
time was worse than death”—followed 
by two and a half years’ solitary con- 
finement in the Tower, the hurdle 
through the slush of London and the 
leap to heaven from Tyburn Tree. 
Despite the dramatic atmosphere of 
the book, the writing is calm and 
restrained except in the final chapters 
where Father Devlin quite rightly lets 
the dramatic pressures of the trial and 
death scenes burst his sober sentences 
right open, so that one closes the book 
tensed, and happy to be, as Southwell 
was, a Catholic. 

The only reservations I would put 
on my otherwise wholehearted praise 
of this book are that first the genealogy 
chapter is a dodgem-ride affair: you 
go backwards and forwards half a 
length with a short uneasy motion; 
secondly, the spy activities are occas- 
ionally as confusing to the reader as 
they must have been to their victims 
long ago; and thirdly, the author 
presumes too much on the reader’s 
prior knowledge of such events as the 


Babington Plot. 
JEROME KIELY 
Farranferris, Cork. 


Testimony to Hilaire Belloc. Eleanor 
and Reginald Jebb. London: 
Methuen. 1956. Pp. 172. Price 16/-. 


REGINALD JEBB was invited to share 
red wine of Belloc’s own bottling in 
1921 and married his daughter, 
Eleanor, in the following year. Between 
them the Jebbs put together this 
Testimony to the man with whom they 
lived at King’s Land for the last 
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twenty years of his life. Reginald’s 
contribution consists of ten essays on 
various aspects of the man and his 
work, They are competently done, but 
one misses the buoyant optimism, the 
musical prose, the rounded anecdote, 
the brimming joie de vivre that should 
characterise such a study. Perhaps he 
attempts too much in these hundred 
pages, dealing with too many facets 
of this many-sided genius. Inevitably, 
some aspects get scant attention, the 
Essays, for instance, and the Verse. 
In the Note on Belloc’s verse we are 
given a tantalisingly brief peep into 
the poet’s workshop and at the first 
draft. of “Tarantella.”” Hundreds of 
such drafts have been preserved, and 
a full-sized work on them would be a 
valuable contribution to the debate on 
the poetic stature of Belloc. These 
essays have the tidiness and the wide- 
eyed admiration of a degree thesis, 
but there is no evidence of the mark 
which Belloc would look for himself— 
“interiora nota Falerni.”’ 

For Eleanor’s contribution, by 
contrast, one has nothing but admira- 
tion. Less ambitious, she merely aims 
at giving a child’s kaleidoscopic 
sketches of her father between 1900— 


when he was 30—and 1914. Here the 
focus is on Belloc, the man, the 
adoring husband, the living, slightly 
bewildered, father, but the change 
from the study to the nursery will 
endear him all the more to his 
admirers. In delightfully feminine 
touches we get the swirl of home life 
in 104 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, with 
visitors coming and going, the torrent 
of talk and gay laughter, the crescendo 
of coughing when Belloc and Cecil 
Chesterton both lit their pipes, the 
children riding on Maurice Baring’s 
back and being allowed to stroke his 
bald head, the tornado arrivals of 
G.K.C., John Phillimore, ‘cool and 
collected in beautiful tweeds and hand- 
knit stockings,” the ragging intimacy 
of old school-friends, Papa arriving. 
home with presents for the children,., 
or photographing them with . their. 
cats, or constructing a paper: balloon 
and sending it over the oaks. and into 
the evening sky. This is true Falernian,. 
and the smouldering serenity, of the. 
frontispiece—by Eric 
unforgettable. 

THOMAS HALTON 
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COSTUMIERS AND WIG MAKERS DUBLIN. 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO, oval 

Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society, Musical 


Society, O'Connell Musical Society, Longford Musical ciety, 


Musical, Society; ; Cork, Operatic Society, Waterford rasa Socie 


Universiy School, Blackrock College, Willow Park, St. s College, 
ital: School, “All-Hallows College, St. Joseph's, 


St. 8, Tuam, Loreto, Convents, St. Louis Convents,. 
Convents,,.St. Finian’s College. , 


. By Special Appointment to Maynooth College, 
Phone 51407 for all Play Requirements 


Prone for Dress Wear and Carnival Novelties. 
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CATHOLIC IRELAND 
IN 


Now being cuiaian by lay Catholics in 
Ireland for international circulation, Hibernia 
invites you to share in making it an effective 
medium for the propagation of Catholic ideas 
and ideals in the _—— For A Better World. 


Subjects of vital interest to Catholic societies, social 
and liturgical study circles, discussion group:. Legion- 
aries, Patricians, etc., young men and the single girl 
are featured in each issue. 

The rise in Hibernia’s readership is significant of the 
uprise of a new leadership directed towards spiritual, 
social, cultural and economic objectives—the achieve- 
ment of a dynamic, integrated, Christian social order. 
* 
“We very strongly recommend HIB. 
* —Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 
FREE ! New subscribers who order now will receive 
a free selection of recent issues. Annual Subscription: 
7/6 (Overseas 10/-, U.S.A. $2.00), — postage. 


Write at once to: 


— FOXROCK DUBLIN 
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BURNS OATES 


ENGLISH IN THE LITURGY 


Cates ser debate—Latin or English for our 
int the ik services?—is here taken up by experts 
e field. 


D.D., 
Howell, e, P. R. Fin! 
as 
introduced by Charles R.A 
Paper. 8s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL TO EVERY 
CREATURE 


by Mgr. Suenens 
This is a disturbing and courageous book— 
but fundamentally it is an optimistic book—a 
book to be read and re-read from the introduction 
by Mgr. Nontini, Archbishop of Milan. 8s. 6d. 


THE SPRINGS OF 
MORTALITY 


A Catholic priests and 
sixteen laymen, each a specialist in his field, 
have collaborated in the most down-to-earth 
book of its kind ever published in this country. 
There is no space 4 for the full contents, 
but this is a fair “ee 

Philosophy (Illtyd Psychology 


Franz B. Elkisch); Economics (Colin Clark); 
fession (Gerald V OP). 
THE SALVATION OF THE 
UNBELIEVER 


A 

very important study examining 
from every angle the painful and lexing 
problem of the salvation of those outside the 
visible body of the Church. 30s. 


THE CHOICE OF GOD 

by Dom Hubert van Zeller 
An ideal book for spiritual reading during the 
odd five minutes in the day. 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO ANGLICANS 
Dom Aldhelm Dean 

A valuable k comprising letters actually 

written to icans about their difficulties in 

connection with the Catholic Church. Paper. 6s. 


THE SMALL RITUAL 
Being extracts from 
the Ordo with an 


soling and enco’ ane with which the 
priest gives them absolution. 63” x 4”. 21s. 
a page, every 
Complete with pencil att Leather 


22 D’Olier St., Dubin 


Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 
WELLSPRINGS OF THE 


FAITH 
By Most Rev C. McQuaid, D. 
This contains a ‘allection 


author’s pastorals and varied pe 18/-. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 

By Rev. Witttam Reany, D.D. 

The chapters of this book are full of serious con- 
siderations—the thoughts of a theologian, who 
knows how to use his theology and make it serve 
the duty of spiritual edification. 18/- 


THE LIVING BREAD 


By Tuomas MERTON 
The subject of this new book is the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 12/6 


MEN IN SANDALS 

By Ricwarp Mappen, O.D.C. 

A description of life in a Carmelite monastery. A 
book of absorbing interest. 10/6 


THE SPIRIT OF JOY 


By Evcenro Escripano, C.M. 
An original book which might be described as a 
series of impressions on different subjects. 10/6 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAYS 
By Joun Carr, C.SS.R. 

A collection of Shakespearean quotations 
arranged in alphabetical order for convenience. 
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BISHOP HEALY : 
BELOVED OUTCAST 


A portrait that tells of the rise 

slavery to Bishop of the ee oy Maton 
Assistant to the Papal Throne, and the most 
outstanding Catholic orator of New England. 16/- 


ST. BERNADETTE SPEAKS 


By A.sert BessieEre, S.J. 
An original treatment of the story of one of the 
best loved saints of the Catholic Church. 10/6 


THE CELTIC SAINTS 


By Darune D. C. Poucnin Moutp 
This book is a return to the authentic sources 


THE CHILD OF GOD 
Rev. MicHaEL TyNAN 

prayer book, which quite new 
Paper, 3/6; Cloth, 4/6 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN 


By RENE 


tribution will be received with acclamation 
throughout the English-speaking world. 12/6 


29 Kildare Street, Dublin 
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SUGGESTIONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass 
St. THOMAS AQUINAS 
This book is an attempt to put in a brief compass St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on the Holy Eucharist, and to make him more easily unders:ood 
by those who are reading him for the first time. No one wrote with 
such accuracy and fulness of Christ and his Sacraments as did St. 
Thomas. He wrote some three hundred years before the ‘Reformation’ 
and thus had no prejudice against the new teaching of the Reformers. 
In this book will be found both what Christians really believed before 
Christendom was disrupted and what Catholics the world satay ae 


today. 
The Christian Vision 

The first numbers of The Life of the Spirit appeared in 1945 as 
supplements to Blackfriars. In the following year The Life of the 
Spirit appeared for the first time as a separate monthly, but it is to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of its original foundation that this 
anthology is published. During the last decade The Life of the Spirit © 
has become well known as the only journal published in this country 


wholly concerned with the spiritual life, and many of the contribu- . | 


tions which have appeared are worthy of a greater permanence. Here 
is a rich selection of the best articles which have appeared in its 
pages: doctrinal articles—biblical, — and mystical; articles 
on the religious life; articles on the lay life; texts from the Fathers; 
articles on Saints and saintly people, etc. 18s. 


A Vincent McNabb Anthology > 
FRANCIS EDWARD NUGENT 

This is a good anthology, offering someting frome the varied types of 
work to which Father Vincent turned his id. Those who do not 
know him as an author will find here a cross-section of his great 
output sufficient to whet tzir appetite for more. The editor notes in 
his introduction that this anthology is in a sense vary mga 
The reader will find as he progresses that he cannot help forming a 
picture of the saintly and gifted man who was Father Vincent. 


13s. 6d. 
Forward the Layman 
J. M. PERRIN, O.P. 

This is a book that every layman ought to read, for the author shows 
that it is the laity who are the Church, and it is for them to bring 
about the coming of the Kingdom of God by active and intelligent 
co-operation with the clergy. Here is discussed in detail both the inner 
and outward life of the lay person, whether he is working close to the 
Church in unison with the clergy, whether he is working at social 
betterment or whether he is going as the Church’s spearhead into 
places where the Church at present cannot penetrate, and shows how 
the life of even the humblest and most miserable person is of priceless 
value. The author makes it quite clear that Catholic Action is not:a 
bustling activity of organisation, although it might take that form, 
but a force bringing us close to our Lord in mystical union. 14s. 6d. 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Founded by, the Sesiesens in 1902 to deal with the Insurances 
of the om and Religious Communities. 
Only Company So Authorised. 


Policies of Insurance are issued by the Company 
at lew: rates upoa Churches, Convents, Colleges, 
FIRE INSURANGE: Schools, Residences, and all other Institutions and 
buildings devoted to Catholic purposes, as well as 
on the personal property of Catholic Ecclesiastics 
AND 
EMPLOYERS’ against the liability of Employers to pay com- 
LIABILITY tion for personal injury by accident to their 
INSURANCE yees. 


BOILER, INEERING, PUBLIC LIABILITY, AND OTHER 
INSURANCES ARRANGED. 


COMPANY'S INSPECTORS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO ADVISE 


W. F. KERRIGAN, Secretary, 
19-20, Fleet. Street, 
Dublin. 
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